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RELIGION AND HISTORICAL FACTS 


Professor Adolf Jiilicher of Marburg closes a recent essay with 
an exhortation that there shall henceforth be a friendly divorce 
between personal religion and historical science as applied to the 
beginnings of Christianity. This divorce he asks in the interests 
of both historical science and piety. 

The question thus raised is not a new one. There have long 
been among Christian thinkers two schools of opinion with reference 
to the relation of our Christian faith to historic fact in general and 
the facts respecting the origin of Christianity in particular. Those 
of the one school have maintained that Christianity is a historical 
religion in the sense that it rests fundamentally on certain historic 
facts, disproof or serious doubt of which would take away the very 
foundations of our faith. Thinkers of the other school have main- — 
tained that Christianity is a life, not an argument or an apologetic. 
Whatever its beginning historically, this life exists in the souls of 
men, its strength and effectiveness by no means measured, and but 
little affected, by the extent or accuracy of one’s historical knowledge. 
The substantiation or disproof of certain historic facts might modify 
the argument by which we explain and justify our religious life to 
our own minds; but the life is, and could not be destroyed by the 
denial or disproof of any fact of history. 

If called upon to choose between these two.positions we should 
be compelled to take our stand with the latter. To lay upon 
every individual Christian the burden of the critical process, by 
which alone facts of a remote past can be proved to be facts, is to 
put on his shoulders a load too heavy to be borne. To demand 
that his right to be religious shall wait on the word of some ecclesias- 
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tical or scientific authority as to these facts is intolerable tyranny. 
Nor is either of these things necessary. The Christian type of reli- 
gious experience is in the world. It is a type of life which, however 
it may relate itself to certain intellectual convictions concerning 
matters of history, originated in most cases through the vital pro- 
cess of personal influence, rather than through a reasoned accept- 
ance of historical facts. As it was not dependent for its origin on 
scientific or authoritative establishment of such facts, neither is it 
for its continuance. Especially is this true if we mean by history, 
not the religious experiences of men of the past, but the historic 
events which were the occasion of such experiences, not the 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit which were 
experienced by Christians of the first century, but the historical 
cause of these. If, then, Professor Jiilicher is asking, as we under- 
stand, for the recognition of the fact that many men may go on 
living the Christian life while other men pursue their historical 
investigations, we cannot object to such a divorce. To demand 
that one shall first attain scientific certainty and then only venture 
to be religious is to postpone religion to the end of life and then 
make it the privilege of a few scholars only. Religious faith is not 
identical with historic belief, nor dependent on any act of such 
belief. ‘He that cometh unto God must believe that he is and 
that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” Such 
belief has undoubtedly become a part of the possessions of the 
race through experience, which is part of the history of the race. 
But neither its validity nor its continuance is conditioned on the 
belief of any specific fact of history. 

Yet it is most important to observe that this is far from being 
a complete divorce between religion and history, and that a com- 
plete divorce is highly undesirable, not to say impossible. 

From history, if history means the actual events that occurred, 
we cannot divorce religion if we would. Whatever the facts were 
which occurred at the beginning of our religion, or that have made 
up its subsequent career, we cannot change the facts or their relation 
to our religion. The only practicable divorce between history and 
religion is a mental separation; an existence of religion independent 
of one’s convictions or opinions as to what happened in the past. Is 
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such a divorce of religion and history desirable? Is it for the advan- 
tage of the common man, the ordinarily intelligent Christian who 
is not a special student of history, that he shall endeavor to isolate 
his religion from such historical knowledge as is possible to him ? 

Such a divorce might in a sense be effected by the acceptance of 
a certain body of historical traditions connected with one’s religion, 
regardless of what is really historically true or probable. In this 
way, though accepting certain facts as historical and indeed attach- 
ing great religious value to their historicity, one divorces his religion 
from history in the sense that he refuses to submit to the test of 
history his judgments on those matters of history that seem to him to 
have religious value. In other words, he carefully keeps his religion 
and his historic sense in separate compartments of his mind. This 
many men have sought to do; some have even openly declared that 
so only could their religion be conserved. 

A more real divorce of religion and history would be effected by 
cutting one’s religion wholly loose from any view whatever about 
the history of Christianity early or late, holding fast to one’s 
religious convictions, but becoming, for example, wholly agnostic 
about the historicity of the life and teachings of Jesus, and the 
history of the early church. 

We are persuaded that neither of these forms of divorce between 
history and religion is practicable for the common man. We can 
neither tell our youth to believe everything, asking no questions, 
and to keep away as from a pestilence from all who concern 
themselves with historical studies, nor can we tell them to believe 
nothing historically, and be religious with none of the help and 
inspiration that come from the records of the splendid beginnings 
of our religion in the life of Jesus Christ and his apostles, or of the 
lives of their heroic followers in later years. We shall be foolish 
indeed if we fill the atmosphere in which we are endeavoring to 
educate our youth with doubts and questions for which they are 
unprepared, however needful it may be that scholars should deal 
with them. We shall be not less so if we emphasize as vital to 
religion historic statements that in their very nature are open to 
question. The path of wisdom lies at neither the one extreme nor 
the other. Recognizing on the one hand that religion is not depend- 
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ent upon accuracy of historic knowledge at any point, and on the 
other that in those facts which are established with such measure 
of probability as places them beyond all reasonable doubt,.there 
is stimulus and help to the religious life that nothing else will furnish, 
we shall teach without scruple what we believe to be fact, and in 
due time encourage those who show fitness and taste for such stud- 
ies, and in the measure in which they show such fitness, to inquire 
for themselves into these matters. Absolute historic certainty 
we shall have to do without; for we neither need it nor can we get it. 
But historic probabilities we shall never be able to dispense with. 
To attempt it is as foolish as to refuse to eat bread because we are 
not assured by chemical analysis of its absolute purity. 

But what about the scholar? Can he divorce religion from 
history, prosecuting his historical studies, but forbidding them in 
any way to influence his religion? This is certainly not possible 
in respect to all history. For history is the record of human experi- 
ence. And he who divorces himself from that, forbidding it to 
teach him anything, shuts himself up to the narrow horizon of his 
own mind, and deprives himself of the indispensable aid of a knowl- 


edge of other men’s experiences. But neither he divorce 


religion from history in the sense of excluding from account all the 
experiences of men of previous generations, limiting his horizon in 
religion to his own experiences and those of his contemporaries. 
For wherein does experience become valuable if attested by living 
men but valueless when recorded by men of preceding generations ? 
And in what field of knowledge could one afford to draw a line 
between the present generation and those that preceded it, and 
refuse all consideration to the latter? Could it be done in any field 
of social science, in economics, in political science, or in education ? 
No more can the student of_religion afford to divorce religion from 
history. 

And least of all can he afford to exclude from the field of his study, 
or from influence upon his religion, the records of the beginnings 
of Christianity in the life and work of Jesus, or, continuing his 
studies in this field, keep them wholly separated from religion. 
Rather must the scholar in religion and history seek to broaden 

*and deepen his studies that his judgments in the sphere of religion 
may rest upon the broadest and strongest basis possible. He must 
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not indeed link his religion and his studies so closely as to control 
the decision of historical questions by his own personal religion, 
or on the other hand to paralyze his efforts as an investigator by 
the fear lest the outcome of his studies will be the destruction of 
religion. Yet neither as a religious man nor as a scholar can he 
decree that his studies shall in no way affect his religious convictions 
or kis religious life. There are no water-tight compartments of the 
mind by means of which thought and religion shall be kept from 
affecting one another. The scholar can divorce religion and history 
only in the wholly limited sense of continuing to be religious while 
he carries forward his historical studies. 

If it is objected that this course involves the possibility of con- 
stant readjustment of the historical convictions that are associated 
with our religious experience, an acceptance today of what the 
evidence renders wholly prebable, and a possible modification of 
it presently by the new information gained, this is but to say that 
tistory as an adjunct of religion shares in the non-finality that 
belongs to all things human. But such readjustment is dangerous 
and fear-inspiring only when we have made the mistake at the out- 
set of assuming that historical certainty is not an adjunct, but the 
one and indispensable foundation, of our religion. Avoid this error, 
and one may face possible revision of his historic judgments with 
equanimity. 

In short, history is not religion; religion is not history; and though 
the study of the history of religion furnishes the broadest basis for 
assured conviction in the sphere of religion, yet because that basis 
is very broad, and religion itself is a vital, present-day reality, its 
right to be cannot be endangered by any historical investigation 
either into the past religious experiences of men, or into the facts 
which lay back of and gave occasion to those experiences. But on 
the other hand, we cannot afford to dispense with that help that is 
afforded us by even such knowledge of the past as is possible to us 
without becoming specialists in historical criticism. The historical 
study of the Bible and of the Christian religion is, and is likely ever 
to be, one of the most valuable aids to religion itself, whether pur- 
sued by the scholar in his exhaustive way, or by the comparatively 
unlearned with that diligence and acuteness of which they are 
capable. 
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MODERN EVANGELISM IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


REV. O. C. HELMING, PH.D. 
Chicago, 


The more precise object of this article is determined by the fol- 
lowing question: ‘In the light of what we now know about the 
workings of the human mind, what is a sane and rational method 
of inducing men and women to commit themselves definitely to a 
right way of living?” The purpose is not to offer a specific study 
of the phenomena of conversion and revivalism, or to criticize 
current methods of evangelism; but to describe in as clear and con- 
structive a fashion as possible the factors and motives which under- 
lie the religious appeal as seen from the psychological point of view. 
A clear comprehension of these factors and motives should deter- 
mine the methods and the message employed by the religious teacher 
and preacher. Such criticism of current views and methods as 
seems necessary will be mainly incidental. 

For convenience of discussion, I begin with a contrast between 
what I shall term the dogmatic point of view and the psychological 
point of view. The purpose is to bring out the contrast rather than 
to render an accurate and exhaustive description. 

The dogmatic method starts from a given conception of God 
and his relation to man and the universe, based upon a doctrinal 
interpretation of the Scriptures. It studies texts and doctrines 
rather than human nature. It operates with more or less firmly 
fixed theories as to the nature of God and man and the means of 
salvation, unaffected by new world-views which seem to compel 
changes of interpretation and emphasis. It seeks to win men to a 
right way of living by a kind of evangelism which presupposes a 
uniform type of faith and experience. Its methods of conversion 
are stereotyped to fit the doctrinal conceptions with which it starts. 
It is apt to treat children and adults in much the same way, and to 
disregard differences of temperament and changing environment 
in their effect upon religious and moral growth. It proceeds upon 
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the assumption that there is an inborn religious faculty which justi- 
fies the expectation that by some miracle of grace in sacrament and 
worship, or by some crisis of conversion produced by mental or 
emotional tension, this religious instinct will spring into full life, 
overcome sin, and win salvation. 

The psychological method starts from the other end of the scale; 
it begins with man and reasons from the known to the unknown; 
it seeks to understand the modes of human consciousness which 
underlie religious experience and shape religious needs. It sets 
into clear light the marvelous religious consciousness of Jesus as a 
guide to our knowledge of God, and to a moral success of life by the 
help of the divine in man as Jesus revealed it. It takes account of 
the fact that the human self is not a ready-made construction, but 
a product of changing experience. It treats children differently 
from adults as having a mental world of their own. It devotes a 
large share of interest to adolescence as the period when far-reach- 
ing physical, mental, and social adjustments begin to be made, and 
when religious habits are most likely to be formed. While it takes 
note of this periodicity in the growing self, it remembers at the 
same time that the growth is continuous, that the periods are not 
separated by a gulf, and that the inner life is a unity amid variety. 
The intellectual, the moral, and the religious are “‘strands in the 
single cable of the inner life.”” Moral and religious education are 
not concerned exclusively with the will, or with the affections, or 
with the understanding. They involve all these in the closest 
relation. Religion is not the product of a special and inborn“ facul- 
ty,”’ but it is the whole personality reacting upon the experiences 
of life in that peculiar way which we call religious. This view gives 
no sanction, therefore, to the separation of the religious life from 
the other phases of man’s life, or to that separation of the “‘life 
that now is” from “that which is to come”’ that encourages absorp- 
tion in either to the exclusion of the other. It emphasizes the unity 
of man’s life. It declares that ‘‘saving faith” is saving in the sense 
that it secures the heavenly mansions, andalso in the sense that 
it enters into the very warp and woof of the life and character and 
conduct of the Christian now and here on earth." 


* Compare the statement by Professor Frederick Tracy in the Proceedings of the 
Religious Education Association, Vol. II. 
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The object now is to show how this psychological mode of 
approach regards the mental and moral nature of man, and how 
it interprets and measures the value of the means used by the reli- 
gious guide and preacher, in the attempt to win men to a right way 
of living. Of course it is not pretended that psychology creates 
anything new; it is only a distinct mode of approach, a means of 
interpretation, a guide to the inner life as it actually exists. 

It should require no argument to convince us that the minister 
who shapes the activities of his church in all its departments, the 
preacher who seeks to win men to high ideals of faith and action, 
the evangelist who works for a verdict in his appeal to sinful men, 
should understand as clearly as possible what is the nature of the 
human consciousness, how it grows, and how it acts—especially 
in those phases of it which produce religious experiences. 

The psychologists have taught us to see that there are different 
grades of developing selfhood, and that these successive grades of 
development are the product of varying degrees of self-conscious- 
ness. The child lives in a world of his own; and while we recognize 
his powers of imitation and his state of dependence, we may not 
to his benefit attempt to impose on him the standards and beliefs 
acquired by mature experience and not suited to his childish needs 
and comprehension. The adolescent is subject to experiences 
which are new and difficult, and fraught with consequences of the 
most serious kind. The youth in the adolescent age claims our 
especial sympathy and understanding. This is the period when our 
ability to put ourselves in the other’s place counts for most if we 
are to be genuinely helpful. But manhood, too, is subject to 
changes and crises, especially of the moral and religious type. 
The term maturity is only a relative term. Man never ceases to 
develop; unless, indeed, he decays, and decay means death in the 
spiritual realm as well as in the physical. 

Such facts as these, and all they imply, enter very directly into 
the problem of the religious teacher and guide. The process of 
winning men and women to a right way of living begins in child- 
hood, is at its most critical stage in the period of adolescence, is 
never quite finished, and includes more than the individual, the 
growth of personality being dependent upon social relationships. It 
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must make its way in the presence of social customs, and political 
usages, and industrial tendencies, which have not yet found their 
moral bearings for the good of all. . 
This analysis indicates the importance of the personal equation. 
The religious shepherd must know his flock; and he must know the 
world in which they live and strive for moral success. If he can 
know his people from their childhood up, so much the better; he 
will then understand their heritage, know their temperaments, be 
able to recognize promptly the first symptoms of religious diseases 
to which they may have a tendency. Again, if the object to be 
attained is something personal—the formation of a strong character 
—the means employed, the modes of influence, are also personal. 
The nature and the power of religious influence may be well 
described by the term friendship. That is the word by which the 
Fourth Evangelist defined the relationship of Jesus with his disciples. 
The force of this lies in the fact that friendship is based upon love, 
love regarded not merely as affection, but as an ethical quality 
which unites people on a common basis of moral sympathy and 
moral judgment, which strives for common ideals, and feels that 
the salvation of the one is not secure, or complete, or worth 
attaining without the salvation of the many. This is the secret 
of the influence of Jesus and of the effect of his example upon others. 
He knew the power of love as a moral quality in binding men 
together, in making them walk the same path of goodness and serv- 
ice by their own choice and free will. This power is not something 
that is imparted or transmitted by doctrines or symbols, but by 
persons. This is the reason why we “preach Jesus,” and why the 
preacher must have a spirit like that of Jesus if he is to succeed. 
This view of the matter bears important implications, of which 
I can barely mention one or two at this point. It implies that the 
influence of the religious guide, whether he be parent or teacher or 
minister, must be continuous and cumulative and convincing in its 
nature until it has permanently engaged the love and the volition 
of the one to be won and guided. It implies that the “revival’’ 
is at best but a makeshift for something better and more wholesome. 
The vice of revivalism is the straining for immediate effect, the 
misuse of the power of suggestibility, and the power to infatuate 
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the crowd which yields to the will of the leader and is ostensibly 
converted without any moral change in itself. This is not to deny 
the value of the evangelist, who by the force of personal conviction 
and moral earnestness impels men to moral decision and to the 
choice of a worthy ideal of life. But the momentary decision is 
of no value; it may be of positive harm, if it does not lead to moral 
action, if the worthy ideal is not carried into life to overcome temp- 
tation and to rule business methods and social habits. The appli- 
cation of the ethical and religious ideal to actual life is a process 
which requires time. It is subject to doubt and struggle; it implies 
the formation of habits, and even the changing of temperament; 
it requires power to overcome oneself and the world; it must win 
others to its view, for it is a social even more than a personal affair, 
requiring the power to shape and mold industrial and social 
morals. All this implies the need of a fellowship and a ministry 
which is more than passing; which provides for the continued and 
cumulative force of moral influence and religious inspiration. The 
permanent success of Jesus in winning men to a new view of life 
and a better way of living was achieved not in the crowds who were 
moved to enthusiasm, or melted to a momentary remorse, by a 
stirring sermon; but in that limited group of disciples who were 
with him day after day and month after month. 

These considerations suggest the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of the personal factor in religious education, and in 
every species of evangelism. The question as to where the empha- 
sis belongs in the message of the preacher finds its answer in the 
same direction. It is to be determined by those elements of per- 
sonal experience and human need which are most primary and far- 
reaching in their ethical importance, and which call for the aid of 
religion to make moral success possible. The object we have in 
view is the achievement of an ideal of life which takes the form of 
personality. All other success is to be measured by success in this. 
In comparison with personal character nothing else in time or 
eternity is worth while. The perfect embodiment of this ideal 
would be an absolutely perfect Person; that is what we mean by 
God, and it indicates the place of communion with God in the 
struggle for moral success. 
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The most obvious fact of our moral experience is that the attain- — 
ment of personal character involves a struggle between good and 
evil, right and wrong, in ourselves and in other persons. There 
seems to be a breach in our lives, a break in the continuity of that 
which is right and good. This feeling is what in theological 
phrase is called the sense of sin, and constitutes the psychological 
basis of the doctrine of the atonement. Men have the feeling that 
they are out of harmony with that which is best in themselves and 
the universe. Ever since men have had the power to make 
moral distinctions they have felt this dualism of good and evil, 
this opposition between right and wrong in their own experience, 
this manifest breach which runs through their lives and the life of 
the whole race. With this feeling has come the desire to overcome 
the dualism, to heal the breach, to be wholly at one with that which 
is good. The vivid consciousness of this feeling is the chief essen- 
tial to moral progress. The recognition of the fatefulness of the 
struggle, what it means and what it tends to, and the desire to over- 
come, to be victorious in the choice of the right—these are necessary 
conditions to moral development in the higher stages of evolution. 

Just here enters the vital element upon which the success of 
Christian preaching depends. The moral struggle is universal, 
but the recognition of its fateful importance, what it means and what 
it tends to, does not come by accident; it is not something spon- 
taneous and inevitable which may be trusted to appear of itself in 
the course of natural development. We may not suppose that it 
is the product prevailing “tendency upward.’ Wide experi- 
ence proves that that is not true. When it comes, it comes as a 
spiritual act, as the highest result of moral struggle. It has not 
dawned upon the child, who has not yet entered the struggle; it is 
not yet a reality and a conscious resource to the adolescent, who 
is just facing the conflict in its first and most fateful stages; even 
when it has once come it may lose its control in the life of the mature 
man who is tempted to sacrifice his character upon the altar of 
material success. Shall you let the child go his way blindly; shall 
you leave the youth utterly to himself while he is fighting his battles 
in the dark; shall you stand coldly by while men and women lose 
sight of mora! values, wreck their lives in the pursuit of evil pas- 
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sions and dishonest gain? Every instinct of love, every moral 
yearning, in parent and teacher, in every lover of one’s kind, rises 
up against such a supposition. The parent becomes a moral guide, 
the lover of his kind becomes a preacher of righteousness, because 
the children cannot find the way alone, because men and women 
lose the way even when they had once found it. 

This explains the need of the prophet of righteousness, in the 
home, in the church, in the world. The recognition of moral values, 
the discovery of the “way of salvation” in the moral struggle, may 


not be, is not in God’s economy, left to accident; it comes to us at © 


the necessary point from those who have already found it. This 
is the moral sanction of the parent who exacts obedience from his 
children; this is the sanction of the prophet who preaches his mes- 
sage of righteousness. But what am I that I should exact obedience 
from my children, that I should be a moral guide to youth, that I 
should attempt to stir men with my message of righteousness ? 
Too well I know my own incompleteness and unworthiness, the 
pitifulness of my own moral failure. What call have I to preach 
righteousness to my children, or to my congregation; what guaran- 
tee have I to offer that moral success is possible, even though I 
myself have failed ? 

We find the answer in the person and life of Jesus. We are 
Christian parents, Christian preachers, because Jesus has shown 
us the way to success. Here is where the moral and religious con- 
sciousness of Jesus in its supreme value enters into the Christian 
message. I believe the picture of Jesus sketched in the gospels, 
as one who was unique in the moral success of his life, to be authen- 
tic. But that success was not a foregone conclusion, something 
supernaturally given, unrelated to the reality of human struggle. 
Jesus attained moral success; it would not be moral if that were not 
true. Though the books of the New Testament were written when 
the process of removing Jesus from the common region of human 
experience to a higher range of being was already underway, the 
real state of things is nevertheless faithfully reflected amid all 
the attempts to explain a unique person in metaphysical or super- 
human terms. When we are told that the captain of salvation 
was himself made perfect through suffering, that Jesus was tempted, 
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that he was troubled in his spirit, that he felt the supreme impor- 
tance of moral decision—‘if thine eye cause thee to stumble pluck 
it out”—that he conceived purity of heart more than keenness of 
intellect to be the condition of knowing God, that he exalted the 
passion for righteousness above every other passion, we are bound 
to conclude that his moral success was not something inevitable 
by superhuman predetermination, but that it was an achievement 
under human conditions. Jesus himself refused to have men call 
him ‘“‘good”’ as God is good in the sense that he could not be 
tempted of evil. His example would be worthless if that had been 
true. The story of the temptation gives us a remarkable glimpse 
into his experience. There was a strong popular expectation of a 
Messiah who should have the help of men and angels to establish 
a kingdom of which he would be the head. This view appealed 
powerfully to Jesus’ instinct of leadership, and all the conditions 
seemed propitious. But his own deeper feeling was that the suc- 
cess of his mission ought to depend upon simple qualities of good- 
ness, and sympathy, and service, and not on any extraneous force 
of coercion. It was the clash of these two views, one appealing 
to selfish human ambition, the other to what was moral and divine 
in him, that constituted the temptation. The outcome was the 
decision that a man must, and can, succeed in the purpose and 
struggle of his life by virtue of the qualities which are moral and 
native to him asa man. He saw the possibilities of such qualities . 
when directed by the right spirit, the spirit that responds to the 
love of God and seeks the love of man; that hungers and thirsts 
for righteousness; that chooses to convince rather than to coerce; 
that measures success by the responsiveness of mutual goodness 
and service rather than by popular estimates of power and position. 

But if the gospel stories make it clear that the moral success 
of Jesus was an attainment under human conditions, they make it 
equally clear that there was a direct relation between his conscious- 
ness of sonship to God and the moral perfection of his character. 
What was the secret of his success? It was the permanent convic- 
tion, the feeling which underlay all his action, that the desires and 
purposes and acts of his life were not isolated, not fragmentary, 
not the play of accident, not to be overturned by some evil chance 
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tomorrow; but that they were consciously related to an infinite 
spirit of goodness, an eternal power of righteousness, which exists 
to unite all men with one bond of sympathy, affection, and purpose. 
To know that is to know that one is a son of God. Can other men 
achieve the same success in living their lives, based on a similar 
consciousness of sonship to God? The whole purpose of Jesus’ 
mission was to convince people that all men, who are fully men, 
can achieve it. Anyone who has once fully known Jesus cannot 
afterward be the same man he was before. He cannot conceive 
himself to live in a godless world. He cannot regard his life as the 
product of mere chance, the plaything of a blind fate. He cannot 
believe that the relationships which condition his life, his growth, 
his ultimate choices, are the relationships of the animal world 
prompted by fleshly appetites and desires; thereafter they are the 
relationships of the kingdom of God toward which he is striving. 
He cannot believe that the real and final success of his life can be 
measured by anything less, or anything else, than character; the 
kind of character to which his children can appeal as the sanction 
of their acts, the basis of their ideal. 

To sum it up in one sentence, the force of the Christian message 
in winning men to a right way of living lies in the right use of these 
elements: To produce a clear recognition of the fateful importance 
of the moral struggle, what it means and tends to; to hold up the 
ideal of goodness in God, who hates sin but loves all men, however 
sinful; and to preach Jesus who bridges the chasm between the 
two, who made a moral success of his life because he realized his 
sonship to God and his consequent brotherhood to man, and who 
revealed the love of God which redeems men from their baser 
impulses. There are many other factors, unnamed here, which 
enter into helpful preaching; motives and quietives which help 
men to be strong and purposeful, and to find peace and happiness, 
in a life which involves change and sorrow, sickness and death, 
failure and disappointment; but these are the essential elements. 

If the Christian appeal fails of its effect—and there seems to 
be a widespread feeling that it often fails—it is because the power- 
ful moral quality in it has been weakened by cheaper sentiments, 
which reach the softer temperaments, or appeal to sickly emotions, 
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but fail to stir the souls of virile men. Or it fails because it repels 
men by its false picture of God as a vindictive feudal tyrant, exacting 
his bloody price of sin, and even slaying the innocent for the guilty. 
There is no such immoral view of atonement for sin in the gospel 
of Jesus. The mode of appeal which takes into account the whole 
nature of man, and the full set of conditions amid which he lives 
in this present age, will know how to make allowance for varieties 
of temperament; but it will never compromise the lofty and com- 
pelling spirit of morality which breathes through the Sermon on 
the Mount. It does not encourage the comfortable and unheroic 
spirit of capitulation which drives the church from quarters in the 
city where business encroaches on the homes of the well-to-do and 
leaves behind the poor or less prosperous. The gospel of Jesus 
is above all a gospel for the poor—to make them at least morally 
successful. It does not lend itself to the religious commercialism 
which advertises its converts and collects its price. 

Of evangelism after the true order (it has been well said) the church will 
always be an advocate. Evangelism lies at the heart of the gospel. The call 
of men to the holy life must be made imperious and compelling in every gener- 
ation of Christian history. But of a revivalism that is mechanical, legalistic, 
emotional, hypnotic, and apparently chiefly concerned with numbers rather 
than with character, with newspaper reports rather than with permanent trans- 
formation of life, we have had enough and quite enough. For the obviously 
good results that come from revivalism of this type in the lives of those who 
are actually converted to right living we pay too high a price in the waste of 
the many who pass through these paroxysms of emotional fervor without further 
results, and become thereby less susceptible than ever to Christian influence; 
in the cheapening of religion throughout the community, by making it an agency 
for entreating, cajoling, threatening, and wheedling men and women into the 
churches; and in the inevitable tendency to interpret God in terms so trivial 
and mechanical that men lose regard for the Father who should be the very 
center and source of their being.’ 

Finally, this mode of appeal takes into account the changing 
environment in which men must work out their moral salvation, 
and the advancing point of view from which God and man are seen. 
The divine genius of the gospel of Jesus is most manifest in the fact 
that it comes not as a fixed set of laws, but as a spirit of life which 
impels and guides men to discover truth and righteousness in what- 

2 From a sermon by Dr. H. L. Willett printed in Unity, December 2, 1909. 
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ever time and condition they live. The gospel is plastic in the 
sense that it is adaptable to changing conditions, and is never left 
behind but ever furnishes the spiritual impulse for moral conquest. 
The preacher who would win men to right ways of living must 
make his message mean something compelling in the new fields 
where moral responsibility is now on trial. The organization of 
industry on a large scale, sinking the individual in the corporation, 
making the working-man a mere cog in a great set of wheels; the 
rapid development of scientific research with results that affect 
whole world-views; the promotion of education along lines which 
are suggested by these changing world-views; these and other move- 
ments confront the religious teacher and preacher with new tasks 
in interpreting the worth of personality, in finding a sure basis for 
justice, in nurturing a faith which glories in inquiry and fears no 
mode of investigation, believing that God fulfils himself in many 
ways and that His love is yet broader than men’s minds. 


3 For a most excellent and illuminating discussion of this aspect of the preacher’s 
problem see the article by Professor James H. Tufts on “The Adjustment of the 
Church to the Psychological Conditions of the Present Time,” in the American Journal 
of Theology, XII, No. 2, April, 1908, and reprinted by the University of Chicago Press 
in pamphlet form. 
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RELIGION AND ETHICS IN THE THOUGHT OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL: GAL. 5:6 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


There has been much discussion in times past of the apostle’s 
doctrine of justification, and in late years of his eschatology and 
Christology. But it is doubtful whether his thought about the 
essential features of the religious life in its specifically Christian 
form has received a proportionate amount of attention. Nowhere 
is his thought concerning the content of religion and of morality 
and their mutual relations more strikingly set forth than in Gal. 
5:6. But for the full apprehension of the meaning of this passage 
it must be interpreted in the light of its relation to the whole 
epistle, and especially to the remainder of the chapter in which it 
stands. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is one of the most interesting in 
the whole New Testament collection. Its vivid presentation 
of a tense and critical situation gives it almost the quality of a 
drama. It is also one of the most modern, in the sense that it 
deals with questions that enter in principle into problems that 
are still of vital interest to men. It was written to a group of 
churches which the apostle himself had founded. These churches 
had been visited after the apostle’s departure by Christian preach- 
ers who, holding a very different conception of Christianity from 
that which Paul held and preached, had nearly succeeded in per- 
suading the Galatians to accept their view instead of the apostle’s. 
The letter was evidently written immediately after the receipt of 
this very disturbing news, and had for its purpose to arrest the 
threatened movement in the direction of that which Paul regarded 
as a perverted gospel and a practical apostasy from Christ. 

_ The letter clearly reveals to us Paul’s original message in response 
to which the Galatians had become Christians, and the counter 
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argument of the perverting preachers, as well as Paul’s reply to 
their argument. 

The Galatians were Gentiles and Paul’s converts were made 
from among idol-worshipers. Paul himself was a Jew, a Jew who 
believed in Jesus as the Christ, but still a Jew. But his message 
to the Galatians did not include an invitation to become Jewish 
proselytes, or to put themselves under the yoke of the Jewish 
law. He preached to them a living and true God, as against the 
idols that they had worshiped; he announced to them Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God, crucified on behalf of sinners, and risen 
from the dead; and he exhorted them to believe in Christ as the 
Savior of men. But he did not enjoin circumcision, or the keeping 
of the Sabbath or the other sacred days of the Jews, nor did he 
enforce his exhortation to morality by appeal to the authority 
of the Old Testament law. | It was a religion of the Spirit, and a 
morality grounded in this religion, that he preached and the Gala- 
tians accepted. 

To those who came after Paul in Galatia this teaching was 
fatally defective. They were conscientious legalists, who believed 
that the will of God was expressed in the statutes of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that divine approval was to be gained by strict obedience 
to these statutes. Approaching the Galatians at what was perhaps 
their most susceptible point of attack, they had induced them to 
take up the observance of days and weeks and months. Simul- 
taneously with their successful efforts in this direction, or suc- 
cessively, but up to the writing of the letter at least unsuccessfully, 
they had endeavored to persuade the Galatians to accept circum- 
cision. It is not difficult to reproduce their argument. The 
Christ whom Paul preached was sent to the covenant people of 
God, and in fulfilment of promises made to them. Participation 
in the covenant was conditioned, so the Old Testament clearly 
taught, on the acceptance of circumcision (Gen. 17:1-14). It 
was easy to allege that Paul’s gospel was a tower without a founda- 
tion, the end without the beginning. Faith was good, but in the 
order of personal experience circumcision comes before faith, and 
after it comes obedience to law. 

The doctrine of legalism Paul himself had once held; but while 
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to his opponents faith in Jesus was but an appendix to the really 
fundamental part of their religion, which was legalistic through 
and through, the experience which had led Paul to become a 
believing disciple, and eventually an apostle of Christ, had led him 
also to the total rejection of legalism. 

Into the intricacies of the arguments on both sides, which disclose 
themselves to the careful student of this letter, it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to enter. Suffice it to say that im principle the 
conflict was between a religion of authority, i.e., the authority 
of the past as expressed in sacred books and the tradition of the 
church, and the religion of experience including even that of 
living men; im substance the issue was between a religion funda- 
mentally physical and a religion essentially spiritual and ethical. 
It is this latter aspect of the matter which is clearly set forth in 
the pregnant utterance of Gal. 5:6, ‘‘In Christ Jesus, neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith work- 
ing through love.”’ It is the exposition of this sentence that is the 
specific task of this paper. 

“In Christ Jesus’: The phrase is characteristically Pauline. 
Jesus Christ was for Paul the image of God, the Son of God, toward 
whom faith in God is directed, in whom it finds its object, and in 
fellowship with whom man enters into fellowship with God. So 
intimate is the relation of the heliever with Christ that to speak 
of Christ as living in the believer and the believer in Christ, is to 
use language none too strong for the apostle’s thought. We may 
perhaps paraphrase the expression in the words, “‘in the religion 
of Jesus Christ,” or ‘“‘to the believer in Christ Jesus,” but neither 
phrase quite adequately interprets it. 

“Neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision”’: 
That the apostle affirms the valuelessness of circumcision to the 
believer in Christ illustrates how thoroughly he had repudiated 
the legalistic principle and the authority of the Old Testament 
strictly interpreted. For, as already pointed out, the Old Testa- 
ment distinctly states that circumcision is the seal of the covenant 
between God and his people and that he who will not receive it 
shall be cut off from his people because he hath broken God’s cove- 
nant (Gen. 17:14). Back of all the statutes for which the name 
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of Moses stood voucher, and presupposed in them all, was this 
rite, which went back even to the days of Abraham, where it had 
been made the indispensable and perpetual seal of God’s covenant 
of grace. Yet for Paul not only had this primal rite become 
without authority; he could even declare that the acceptance of 
it by a Gentile was a denial of Christ and severance of relation 
to him. (Cf. vs. 2.) 

But the apostle adds, “nor uncircumcision.” Repudiation of the 
statute, in itself, then, has no value. Rejection of authority has 
no virtue; this lies in what takes its place. In itself anti-legalism 
is as unavailing as legalism. 

“But faith”: In this we reach the positive element of the 
apostle’s assertion, and one of the most central terms of his thought. 
What then is faith? Taken in its lowest terms, in its simplest 
form, stripped of all that is local or temporary, it is the practical 
acceptance of that which authenticates itself as the will and thought 
of God. ‘Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned to him as 
righteousness”; and to this assertion of the Old Testament the 
apostle appeals in more than one epistle to show the antiquity of 
the revelation of faith as the basis of the divine approval. The 
actual content, intellectually speaking, of Abraham’s faith is of 
so little consequence that no reference is made to it. What came 
to him with the assurance on his part that it was from God, to this 
he yielded assent of mind and will. Openness of mind to the divine 
revelation, whatever its content, and response of will—this is faith. 

If this be faith, one cannot doubt that it has existed in many a 
land, in many an age—shall we dare to say, in every land, in every 
age? The sheik of the desert who became the pattern of faith 
and the Father of the Faithful is not the only man that has had 
an open mind and a responsive will; nor did the apostle think that 
Abraham was a solitary example of faith. The class of those who 
“by patient continuance in good works seek for glory and honor 
and incorruption” is not an imaginary one in his thought, nor is it 
confined to men of Abrahamic descent. 

But if this be faith according to its fundamental nature, it is 
evident that it must be capable of ever-enlarging horizon, and of 
demanding ever larger response of will. In particular, if Jesus is 
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the Son of God, the image of God, in whom we see the light of the 
glory of God, faith confronted by that revelation must accept this 
also, and the soul must respond and the life become conformed 
to the demand which such revelation makes. If moreover this 
revelation be made not only, as it was to the Twelve, in the Christ 
that walked in Galilee and suffered in Jerusalem, but in the ever- 
living Spirit of Christ, which is the Spirit of God, and if with this 
Spirit of Christ there be possible a fellowship of the human spirit, 
which purifies, inspires, and empowers, then faith may grow, and 
ought to grow, into such fellowship, so that he who believes may 
say, as Paul said, “‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth 
in me, and the life that I now live in the flesh I live by faith upon 
the Son of God.” Thisis what faith had become for Paul. Doubt- 
less the language is the language of one in whom there was some- 
thing of the spirit of the mystic. But we cannot doubt that the 
experience was real, in Paul’s case and in many another. However 
touched with emotion may be the language in which the believer 
speaks of his faith, however vague the definition of it in his mind, 
the experience itself still conforms to the fundamental idea of faith. 
It is the purpose and effort to assimilate in thought and life that 
which comes to the soul bringing with it the assurance that it is 
the revelation of God. 

But where, on this conception of faith, it may be asked, is the 
soul’s guarantee against misinterpretation or even deception ? 
How can it be assured that the seeming revelation is really such, 
or that its meaning is what it seems to be? Absolute guarantee, it 
must be answered, there is none. The manifoldness of the inter- 
pretations that have been put upon the life and teaching of Christ 
are sufficient evidence of this. Even the Twelve whom Jesus 
chose to be his most trusted companions but imperfectly appre- 
hended him. Faith does not give infallibility. It cannot guarantee 
the correctness of each believer’s interpretation of his experience. 
But neither is its religious effectiveness, or its right to be, dependent 
on such correctness. If, as in the apostle’s day, the fruit of faith 
is seen in love, joy, and peace, these strongly testify that it has, 
however mysteriously, laid hold upon the deep realities of life, 
the sources of power in life. 
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“Working through love’: The joining of faith and love is not 
particularly unusual; but the apostle has nowhere else set them 
in precisely the relation which this phrase implies. And at first 
sight there is something paradoxical in this relation. Faith is the 
attitude of the soul toward God and his revelation of himself. By 
love the apostle doubtless means an attitude toward men: for a 
little later in this chapter he enjoins the Galatians “by love to 
serve one another,” and adds that all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
Thou shait love thy neighbor as thyself. To love is then to recog- 
nize the fact that the welfare of others is as really a thing of 
value as one’s own, and to desire to promote that welfare equally 
with one’s own. It is the losing of one’s individual self in the larger 
social self; not the ignoring of one’s own well-being, as if it were 
of no consequence; for if it be not of value, then that of others is 
also worthless; but the devotion of one’s self to the welfare of 
one’s community, be that community large or small. It is in such 
love as this that Paul finds the solution of all the ethical problems 
of life. We are one body; let each live as a member of the body, 
seeking the welfare of the body, not each member his own. 

But love, the apostle implies, is the product of faith, and through 
it faith finds expression. For this is the meaning of the words, 
“faith working through love.” Though the expression is unusual, 
the apostle’s own statements about faith and love suggest the 
explanation. Faith so allies the soul of the believer with Christ 
that it is no longer he that lives but Christ that lives in him. 
But the principle of Jesus’ life is love, as the apostle repeatedly 
declares; love must then become dominant in the life of the believer 
also. It comes to the same thing when in 5:22 the apostle sets 
forth first in the list of those things that constitute the fruit of the 
Spirit, love. For the life of faith in Christ is a life of fellowship 
with the Spirit, the life of one who lives by the Spirit (vs. 25), is 
led by the Spirit (vs. 18), walks by the Spirit (vss. 16, 25). Faith, 
therefore, as the apostle here conceives of it, is the radical element 
of the life of the Christian; from this root, or rather, from the union 
of the soul with God which it effects, there springs that love which 
is itself first among the fruits of the Spirit, and becomes in turn the 
root and source of the others. “The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
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peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control.” And these things cannot but be found in the life 
of him in whose soul there is the faith that works through love. 
This then is the apostle’s conception of the Christian life: a 
soul open to the fulness of God’s revelation of himself; a life trans- 
fused with, and transformed by, the sense of fellowship with the God 
whose love toward men and whose will respecting men have been 
supremely revealed in Jesus Christ; a life of loving service of one’s 
fellow-men, of devotion to their welfare, which finds its source 
and its inspiration in this sense of fellowship with him who is the 


supreme member of the body of which we all are parts. 


But is such a life practicable in this day and age of the world ? 
We shall readily grant that it is superior to the other two 
types of life of which the apostle speaks in this chapter, the life 
controlled by the passions of the flesh, and the life under law. 
Even though, with the apostle, we take the term flesh as standing 
not simply for the appetites that find their seat and stimulus in 
the animal nature, but as including ail the forces that we compre- 
hend under the term selfishness, yet it is still true that the works 
of the flesh are debasing and degrading, and that he that soweth 
to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption. Nor canit be thought 
that the highest type of human life is achieved by the endeavor 
to obey a code of rules, however complete and lofty these rules 
may be. Legalism has its elements of strength; it is vastly 
superior to the life of surrender to the impulses of the flesh. Yet 
there is something far better than legalism. To Paul, who had 
lived a life of such perfection as is attainable under legalism, the 
entrance into the life in Christ was an emergence from the darkness 
of slavery into the light of freedom. The ideal life is not one of 
bondage, either to the impulses to evil that are a part of our inherit- 
ance from the past history of the race, or even to a code of laws 
however good. There must be in it an element of spontaneity 
and freedom; it must be the joyous expression of an energy that 
has its source and perennial spring within, a power divine, yet 
resident in the soul itself. 

But the question arises, and it is a natural one, whether civili- 
zation and organized society do not demand of the individual that 
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he shall conform his conduct to certain common rules of action, 
and that he follow these even when they do not seem to be expressive 
of any general moral principle. Does he not then of necessity come 
again under law? This is certainly true; and it is one of the first 
things that a man impelled by the spirit of love and seeking to 
serve the community will discover. Even aside from those things 
which are in themselves necessary to the good of the community, 
such as truthfulness, honesty in commercial transactions and in the 
payment of taxes, there are not a few things in which the public 
good demands a certain measure of uniformity of action. In 
London the cab driver must turn to the left, in New York to the 
right. Noman can escape the necessity of obeying many statutory 
requirements; no man who desires the welfare of the community, 
to say nothing of his own, will wish to escape. The freedom of 
the Christian man means not disregard of the law of the land, or 
of any of the things for which love to one’s neighbor calls; but, on 
the one hand, a joyous doing of these things because they are the 
natural expressions of the life-principle of love, and on the other, 
freedom from bondage to any statutes handed down from ancient 
times which, however useful in the past, no longer serve the 
interests of mankind. 

But there is a more fundamental element in our question, 
whether the life of faith working through love is practicable today. 
It is respecting the element of faith and the possibility of a real 
fellowship of the human soul with God, that in many minds the 
gravest doubt will arise. Few earnest-minded men will question 
that we ought to love our fellow-men, or that a life devoted to the 
welfare of the community is both possible and ennobling. But 
can such a life of service to men find its source and spring in a con- 
scious, joyous, fellowship with God? This question touches, of 
course, the deepest, most vital element of Paul’s conception. 
Losing this, we lose the very heart of that type of life of which we 
have been speaking. 

Is then the life of faith, the life of the Spirit, the fellowship of 
the human soul with the eternal Spirit of Christ, really possible ? 
Let us remind ourselves that we are not speaking of visions and 
revelations. These entered into Paul’s experience; but they are 
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not of the essence of the life of the Spirit. Nor do we mean the 
surrender of the soul to vague impressions, though these be digni- 
fied by the title, “voices of the Spirit.” The life of faith rests not 
on these, but on the firm conviction that God is, and that to the 
soul that desires to know his thought and to do his will, and is 
ready to employ ali the powers of the mind in the effort to learn 
that thought and will, he is a God that reveals himself. Through 
ancient Scripture and the example of the Christ; through counsel 
of parent, friend, and teacher; in the response of one’s own best 
and deepest self to the call of circumstance and opportunity, 
the revelation comes. The invisible things of God are perceived 
through the things that are made, and the duty of the individual 
is discoverable through the interpretation of the events that happen 
about him and to him. So it was with Paul, so it is with every soul 
that will receive the revelation thus made. The sensualist sup- 
presses it; the rebellious man defies it; the wilful man perverts 
it; the ill-balanced mind, longing for the visible vision and the 
audible revelation, distorts it even at times into a very voice of 
Satan; but to every soul it comes, and the sober, earnest soul 
finds in it the guide of life. And not only guidance, but power, 
also; for he who is led by the Spirit, also lives by the Spirit, 
and in his life there appears the fruit of the Spirit. 

“‘As many as are led by the Spirit of God these are sons of God,” 
and to be led by the Spirit of God is not impossible. Mysterious 
it may be, as all the great things of life are mysterious. But 
throughout the centuries, before the coming of the Christ and since, 
multitudes of men and women have lived the life of faith and 
found its fruit to be love, joy, and peace. Our interpretation of 
the experience, the language in which we describe it, may vary, 
and, what is more significant, may react to modify the type of the 
experience itself; but the experience is real, and the effects of it 
in life are unmistakable. Faith works through love. Christian 
morality has its roots in religion; and the religion of faith bears 
its fruit in love. To this truth, so tersely expressed by Paul, so 
thoroughly attested in centuries of experience, this practical age 
needs supremely to give heed. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE DEUTERONOMIC LAW 


PROFESSOR EDOUARD MONTET 
The University of Geneva, Switzerland 


In a series of communications made by Professor Edouard 
Naville, the well-known Egyptologist, in 1907, to the Society of 
the Theological Sciences in Geneva, and to the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology in London,‘ and in 1909 to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belle-Lettres in Paris,” this scholar has proposed an original 
hypothesis concerning the origin of Deuteronomy and the dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law under Josiah. 

The stakes placed by Professor Naville for the erection of this 
historical structure, or, to speak without figures, the fundamental 
arguments of his course of reasoning are as follows: 

1. The point of departure of Professor Naville’s whole argument 
consists essentially in the testimony of some Egyptian texts con- 
cerning the origin of ‘‘The Chapter of the Heart” from the Book 
of the Dead found under the statue of the god in the temple at 
Hermopolis. The authority which the Book of the Dead enjoyed 
in ancient Egypt is well known. This authority was equal to that 
of the law among the ancient Hebrews. The ‘Chapter of the 
Heart” contains the words which the deceased was supposed to 
address to his heart at the judgment scene at the moment when 
he is about to be weighed in the balances. 

Concerning this chapter we read in various papyri the following 
statements 

This chapter was found at Shmun [Hermopolis] on a slab of stone of the 
South, written in true lapis under the feet of this god. 

This chapter was found at Shmun [Hermopolis] on a brick or slab of stone 
of the South under the feet of the Majesty of this venerable god, in the writing 


t Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, June 12, 1907. The work 
read by Professor Naville will appear in the Memoirs of the Academy. 
2 Comptes-rendus de l’Académie, July 20 and November 5, 1909. 
3 The citations which follow are extracted from the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. 
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of the god himself, in the time of the Majesty of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Menkaura. The royal son Hordudef found it when he was on his way 
to inspect the temples of Egypt. 

Furthermore, it is said, in reference to other religious writings, 
that they were laid in the foundation walls of the temple. We 
read in a papyrus regarding chap. lxiv of the same Book of the Dead 
in the chapter on ‘‘Going out of the Day”: 

This chapter 4 was found in the foundations of [the god] Amihunnu by 
the overseer of the men who built a wall, in the time of King Usaphais. 

Professor Naville from these texts and others like them draws 
the conclusion that in ancient Egypt religious writings having great 
authority were deposited in the foundations of the temples or under 
the statues of divinities. 

2. The Book of the Law found in the temple at Jerusalem under 
Josiah was a discovery analogous to that of the chapters of the 
Book of the Dead found in the foundations of the temples or under 
the statues of the gods. Professor Naville likens it to the dis- 
covery of the chapter found in the foundations of the temple. 

3. The temple at Jerusalem having been built in the time of 
Solomon, the Book of the Law was deposited in the foundations of 
the temple during that reign. 

4. The Book of the Law is Deuteronomy. 

5. The high priest Hilkiah, who found this book, gave it to the 
royal secretary, Shaphan, to be read, hence he could not read it 
himself, nor understand its significance. 

6. It follows that this book was not written in Hebrew but in 
the language of the educated men of that time, that is, in Assyrian 
and in cuneiform characters. 

Such are the theses of Professor Naville by which he justifies 
his hypothesis regarding the origin of Deuteronomy. They 
scarcely need to be refuted, they are so feebly established. We 
respond to them with the following observations: 

1. It is only by a simple and very vague analogy that the 
discovery of the law under Josiah can be likened to the chapter 
of the Book of the Dead found in the foundations of the Egyptian 


4 The chapter in question is a brief edition of one chapter and regularly bears 
the title, “Chapter of Knowing the Chapters of Going Out of the Day in one Chapter.” 
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temple. Moreover, the proposed resemblance rests upon an 
inexact affirmation. As a matter of fact, it is not said in the bib- 
lical text that the roll of the law was found in the foundations of 
the temple at Jerusalem. It is written only that it was discovered 
in the temple, without any indication of the precise place. “‘Then 
Hilkiah the high priest said to Shaphan the secretary, I have 
found the Book of the Law in the house of Jehovah” (II Kings 12:8, 
according to the Greek and Hebrew text). 

According to II Chron. 34:14 (in both Hebrew and Greek text), 
if one is at all justified in attributing any authority to this redac- 
tion from a very late age, it seems that the Book of the Law was 
discovered in the vicinity of the sacred treasury. We read, indeed, 
in the Hebrew text: ‘‘When they withdrew the money that had 
been brought into the house of Jehovah, Hilkiah the high priest 
found the Book of the Law of Jehovah given by Moses.” The 
translation of the Septuagint is identical with the original text. 
Whatever may be the value of the affirmation of Chronicles, it 
is nowhere said in the biblical texts that the Book of the Law was 
found in the days of Josiah in the foundations of the temple. This 
book, then, had not been deposited in those foundations in the 
time of Solomon. 

2. Professor Naville, in order to affirm that the Book of the Law 
was written in a language unknown to the high priest, insists upon 
the fact that Hilkiah did not read it but gave it to be read to the 
royal secretary, to the scribe, to the educated man, who read it 
aloud before the king. In any case the king understood the text 
of it since after the reading he rent his garments as a sign of grief. 

In the course of reasoning thus supported there are evident con- 
fusions. The fact is that Shaphan read the book first of all for 
himself (II Kings 22:8). Furthermore, it is not said that the high 
priest had not read the book before handing it over to Shaphan; 
it is simply stated that Hilkiah found the book and then handed it 
to the royal secretary. It seems rather to result from the context 
that Hilkiah, who found the book, read it, and then, judging the 
book to be of exceptional interest, gave it to the royal secretary in 
order that he might carry it to the king. According to the tenor of 
the texts themselves the Book of the Law does not appear to have 
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been incomprehensible to anyone. Consequently, there is no neces- 
sity for supposing it to have been written in an unknown language 
or in unknown characters. 

3. If the facts were in accordance with the theory of Professor 
Naville, we should arrive at this strange result, that a law from the 
period of Solomon, an important document and of great authority, 
must have existed in only one copy, and was moreover unknown to 
anyone, since it was hidden in the foundations of the temple. 

4. Professor Naville does not hesitate to admit that the Book 
of the Law found under Josiah was Deuteronomy. Why? Because 
Professor Naville accepts the conclusions of biblical critics which 
have demonstrated that this book was indeed Deuteronomy. Is 
there not now a certain inconsistency in accepting this particular 
point of criticism, while repudiating the most essential part of the 
work of those exegetes who have established that Deuteronomy . 
is a work from the period of Josiah? If Deuteronomy was com- 
posed in the period of Josiah, it cannot have been deposited in the 
foundations of Solomon’s temple. 

5. However, everything tends to show that Deuteronomy is 
a book of the prophetic school composed in the period of the king, 
Josiah: 

a) The concentration of the cultus at Jerusalem in the reign of 
Josiah corresponds to the absolute monotheism preached by 
Deuteronomy, a monotheism the symbol and the concrete formula 
of which is the unity of the place of worship at Jerusalem. 

b) The criticism of royalty made by the Deuteronomist (17: 14- 
20) applies to the abuse of that political régime in Israel, and more 
particularly to the sumptuous reign of Solomon, especially indi- 
cated by the multitude of women in the royal harem (vs. 17) and by 
the great number of horses imported from Egypt (vs. 16). Solo- 
mon would not have taken pains to deposit in the foundations of 
the temple a book containing so sharp a criticism of his reign. 

c) We should seek in vain in the biblical writings prior to the 
seventh century, particularly in the ancient prophets, for a trace 
of the influence of Deuteronomic ideas. Such influence reveals 
itself only after the appearance of Deuteronomy; that is to say, 
in the course of the seventh century and later. In the writings of 
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the Old Testament composed later than Deuteronomy there are 
several which have been modified by editors with Deut eronomic 
tendencies; but it is above all in Jeremiah, the great prophet of 
the seventh century, that there is revealed the great current of 
new ideas, both religious and ethical, of which the Deuteronomist 
was the initiator. 

The hypothesis put forth by Professor Naville will not with- 
stand, therefore, a thorough examination of the biblical texts. 
That being so, let us attempt to represent to ourselves that which 
took place in the seventh century at Jerusalem in the period of 
Josiah in the eighteenth year of his reign, viz., 621 B.c. 

In 621 when the repairs upon the temple were being made which 
the king had ordered, the high priest found the Book of the Law. 
This book was read to the king, who, upon the reading of this 
document of so capital an importance, manifested the most evident 
signs of the deepest grief and formed the decision to destroy in his 
kingdom all polytheism and all idolatry, a reform which was literally 
realized. What then took place? 

1. There had existed for a long time in Israel and more par- 
ticularly in the kingdom of Judah a party of religious reform which 
had had its most authentic and eminent representatives in the great 
prophets of the eighth century. Isaiah, Micah, Joel, and their 
anonymous contemporaries in the kingdom of the south, with 
Amos and Hosea in the northern kingdom, had all preached an 
absolute monotheism incompatible with the polytheistic tendencies 
of the mass of the Israelites. They had labored with ardor in 
the moral and religious reformation of a people hostile to conver- 
sion because it was so deeply attached to traditional customs 
and to the prevalent morality which it had adopted in common 
with the pagan populations in its immediate neighborhood. But 
as a matter of fact the prophets of the eighth century were all 
beyond their times. They were understood only by an elect few. 

2. The necessity of a religious and moral reform, in spite of 
the check upon the prophetic preaching of the eighth century, was 
no less imposed upon the patriots solicitous for the spiritual interests 
of their nations. But in order to realize that reform, in order to 
impose it upon the milieu of a very mediocre culture—in a word, 
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in order to make the spiritual principles of Jehovah-worship pene- 
trate the urban and rural populations of the land of Judah, there 
was needed a concourse of special and exceptional circumstances 
to come to the aid of the reformers. This concourse of circum- 
stances presented itself in the seventh century in Judah. 

3. About 630 B.c. the Scythians invaded eastern Asia. They 
formed a terrific invasion, penetrating in 626 into Palestine; but 
that mountainous and relatively poor country was neither a 
tempting nor a satisfactory prey to the appetites of these Asiatics. 
It was Egypt which attracted them. It was toward Egypt, 
renowned for the riches of its Pharaohs and for its great lords, 
more celebrated, perhaps, still, even to the very heart of Asia, for 
the proverbial fertility of its soil, that the Scythians directed them- 
selves, following the coast of Palestine. ‘‘This cruel people com- 
ing from the north and speaking in an unknown tongue’’s left on 
one side, thus sparing it, the little country of Judah, whose inhabit- 
ants trembled with fright, their thoughts consequently becoming 
serious and their hearts open sincerely and piously to the appeals 
to repent and be converted made by the prophets. The times 
were ripe for a religious and moral reform. The preaching of the 
old prophets was at last to yield its fruits. 

4. In order to spread abroad among the masses of the people 
the lofty instruction of the prophets, it was absolutely necessary 
to do a work of popularization. It was essential to put the Jehovah- 
worship of the prophets upon the level of the people. However, 
he who says popularization says diminution. In expressing in 
a popular book moral and religious ideas as pure and lofty as those 
of the prophets, it was impossible not to lower the prophetic 
ideal. 

For this commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear 
it, that we may doit? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, 


that we may doit? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart, that thou mayest do it (Deut. 30:11-14). 


5 See Jer., chaps. 4 and 5 passim, and more particularly 4:6 and 5:15-17. Cf. 
Zephaniah passim. 
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5. This popular book, which was to propagate the Jehovah- 
worship of the prophets and to call forth a religious and moral 
reform, was composed and published by some prophets of the 
seventh century among whom there is every reason to reckon 
Jeremiah. They wrote it under the form of a sermon, which they 
placed in the authoritative mouth of Moses, thus using a literary 
procedure of which antiquity presents more than one example. 
This discourse of Moses at first included only a part, the principal 
one, of Deuteronomy, consisting essentially of 4:44 to chaps. 26 
and 28. There were added to the primitive book in succession 
other fragments of Deuteronomy, all originating from the brain 
and the pen of writers of the same school. 

6. This book contained in germ the future reform, and in con- 
formity with a religious usage of which oriental antiquity offered 
several examples, especially in Egypt, it was deposited in the 
temple at Jerusalem. The precise spot is unknown. Perhaps it 
was in the hall of the treasury. The purpose of this deposit, 
which was not, properly speaking, a pia fraus (the word is too 
strong and appears to us inappropriate), was to give to the book a 
very religious authority. It was in the temple that the high priest 
Hilkiah found the book which the prophets had deposited there, 
a book which was called the Book of the Law and much later was 
called Deuteronomy. It is thus that the religious and moral 
reform, prepared for long in advance by the prophetic school, 
became possible in Judah, and was realized by King Josiah in the 
year 621, the very year of the discovery of the Book of the Law. It 
does not fall to us to say here what was the value of that reform, 
what it accomplished, or what depth it -, 
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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER' 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


A. Book I is the most homogeneous and consistent group of 
psalms in the Psalter. With four exceptions they are all Davidic 
psalms and many of them so similar in content that if they were 
read through at a sitting the impression of monotony would be 
very strong. Certain psalms stand out, like Pss. 8, 19, 22, 32, 
but the collection as a whole is strikingly repetitious. The anony- 
mous exceptions, therefore, are all the more noticeable. But on 
examination one of these (Ps. 10) disappears. We have seen that 
it is a part of Ps. 9 (a Davidic psalm) and actually combined with 
it in the Septuagint. Pss. 1 and 2 are remarkable as being Orphan 
psalms. Further it is noticeable that these two psalms are not 
within the David psalms but stand in front of them. Again it is 
an interesting fact that in some Hebrew manuscripts Ps. 2 is united 
with Ps. 1 and in others Ps. 2 is counted as Ps. 1 (so also in what is 
probably the original reading at Acts 13:33; cf. D and Origen), 
probably also implying that it was regarded as a part of Ps. 1, or 
else that Ps. 1, as an introductory psalm, was not counted. The 
contents of the two psalms (Ps. 1 in praise of the Law, Ps. 2 a 
great prophecy) suggest that both were placed here as the intro- 
duction not only to the first Davidic collection but to the entire 
Psalter. Their position would then be due to the latest stage of 
the redaction. It is interesting to note that their anonymous 
character agrees more with Books IV—V than with Books I-III. 

There remains Ps. 33. As Pss. 1 and 2 did not belong to the 
Davidic collection and Ps. 10 was really a Davidic psalm, Ps. 
33 is really the only anonymous psalm in this first collection. The 
Septuagint supplies a ‘“David,”’ but the other versions agree with 
the Hebrew in omitting it. The addition of the title is more easily 
accounted for than its omission, and hence the psalm was probably 


t Continued from the October issue of the Biblical World. 
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originally anonymous. In that case it was probably smuggled 
into this Davidic collection at a later date. This anonymous psalm 
in its present anomalous position is a striking witness to the obscure, 
irrecoverable history of much of the Psalter? 

B. If we now turn to the Elohim Psalter and scrutinize it more 
closely it will be seen that it can be broken up into several minor 
Psalters.s Our invaluable little fossil, 72:20, must again furnish 
us with the clue. The editorial note, 72:20, could not have 
stood originally after a heterogeneous group of psalms by different 
authors. It can have stood naturally only after a group of Davidic 
psalms. This correct observation was the basis of the rearrange- 
ment of the Elohim Psalter described above. But we are not to 
argue from this note that the Davidic psalms (Pss. 51-72) once 
preceded the Korah psalms (Pss. 42-49) but rather that they once 
existed as a separate collection. Ps. 72:20 is not the work of the 
final editor of the Psalter, but of the earlier editor of the Davidic 
group (Pss. 51-72). In this group of Davidic psalms Ps. 72 is 
_ ascribed to Solomon. As there is no group of Solomonic psalms 
its present place at the end of the Davidic collection is intelligible 
and not inconsistent with the concluding note. On the other 
hand, Pss. 45, 66, 67, 71 are anonymous (LXX again attributes 
Pss. 67 and 71, not 66, to David, asin the case of Ps. 33). The posi- 
tion of Pss. 66, 67, and 71 is as inexplicable as is the position of 
Ps. 33. 

Our next datum is the anomalous association of the Korah 
psalms with the Davidic psalms instead of with the Asaph psalms. 
We should expect the two groups of Levitical psalms to stand 
together. But instead of supposing that the two Levitical groups 
originally stood together and were given their present singular 
position by the Elohim redactor, it seems much simpler and safer 
to infer that the Korah and Davidic collections once circulated 
together. ‘This should account for the fact that we find them joined 
in one book and separated from the Asaph psalms, and at the same 
time the division between Book II and Book III would be seen 
to be historically justified. 

*Cfi.n.9. 

3 We have already found that Pss. 84-89 are an addendum to it. 
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In the middle of the Korah-David collection stands the isolated 
Asaph psalm (Ps. 50). How did it get here? It is impossible 
to say, though its affinity with Ps. 51:16, 17 gives rise to interest- 
ing conjectures.‘ 

If our analysis of Books I-III has been correct, the following 
stages in the growth of the Psalter are thus far discernible: There 
was once a time when at least two independent collections of 
Davidic psalms (Pss. 3-41 and Pss. 51-72) were in circulation 
(whether at the same time and in the same places is another ques- 
tion). There were also two independent collections of Levitical 
psalms (the Korah psalms, Pss. 42-49, and the Asaph psalms, 
Pss. 73-84). This is the first stage. The second stage is repre- 
sented by the combination of the Korah and David psalms into 
one group with Ps. 50 probably inserted between them. This 
collection was identical with the present second book. In the 
third stage the Asaph psalms were added to the Korah-David 
psalms just as they stood and the three groups subjected to the 
great Elohim redaction. The fourth stage is represented by the 
Jehovistic appendix to this Elohim Psalter. It is possible that we 
may go one step farther and say that the fifth stage was marked 
by the union of Book I with the Elohim Psalter. The striking 
agreement between the redaction of Book I and Books II and III 
illustrated in their titles, as contrasted with the redaction of 
Books IV-V, suggests that the first three books were closely asso- 
ciated. Book I was certainly added after the Elohim redaction, 
otherwise the psalms in Book I also would have been redacted. It 
is quite possible that these Jehovistic David psalms were added to 
the Elohim Psalter about the time that the Jehovistic appendix 
was attached to it. The latter less extensive accretion may have 
led the way to the greater accretion in the addition of Book I. 
But this of course is speculation. 

C. Our final task in studying the form of the Psalter is the 
analysis of Books IV and V. 

Here Pss. 120-34, the Songs of Ascents, may be isolated at once 
and regarded as an independent collection. The most probable 
translation of the common title at the head of each of these psalms 


4I hope elsewhere to discuss the position of Ps. 50 more at length. 
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corroborates this. It is not to be translated “A Song of Ascents,” 
as if this were the title of each individual psalm, in spite of the 
fact that the ancient versions so understood it, but, in accordance 
with a peculiar Hebrew idiom, “‘The Songs of Ascents.”” The title 
is thus seen to be the title of the collection, from which the indi- 
vidual songs were taken. 

The interpretation of the Hebrew word ma’aloth (‘‘Ascents,” 
A.R.V.) as Pilgrimages still remains the most natural interpreta- 
tion. Accordingly Pss. 120-34 once comprised an independent 
collection entitled “The Pilgrim Songs.” Another group of 
psalms is the group of Hallel psalms, i.e., those psalms which are 
either introduced or concluded by the liturgical addition Halle- 
lujah (‘Praise ye Jehovah”). But that these once formed an 
independent collection is more than doubtful. The Hallel psalms 
do not form a clear-cut group like the Davidic psalms of the first 
two books or the Korah or Asaph or Pilgrim psalms. They are 
distributed in series in the last two books as follows: Pss. 104-6, 
I1I—13, 115-17, 135, 146-50. 

Further, the tradition as to the Hallels varies in a remarkable 
way. According to the Hebrew text there are really three kinds of 
Hallels: (a) those which have only a final Hallel, Pss. 104, 105, 
115, 116, 117; (6) those which have only an initial Hallel, Pss. 
111, 112; and (c) those which have both an initial and a final Hallel, 
Pss. 106, 113, 135, 146-150. The LXX, on the contrary, consist- 
ently has only the initial Hallel. When there is a concluding 
Hallel in the Hebrew text, this is either omitted, if the following 
psalm has an initial Hallel, or it becomes the initial Hallel of the 
following psalm if the initial Hallel is wanting in the Hebrew. 

The result of these changes is greater regularity in the series 
of Hallel psalms. Thus the final Hallel of Ps. 104 becomes the 
initial Hallel of Ps. 105 and Ps. 104 is excluded from the Hallels. On 


5 The explanation of Ascents of the steplike rhythm of some of these psalms 
(e.g., Ps. 121) is too artificial, and, further, this rhythm is not characteristic of all of 
the Songs of Ascents (e.g., Ps. 132). The name has also been explained by the tradi- 
tion that these fifteen psalms were sung on the fifteen steps which led from the court 
of the women to the court of the men in the temple inclosure on the first evening 
of the Feast of Tabernacles. But this explanation is based on a misunderstanding 
of a talmudic passage. 
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the other hand, the final Hallel of Pss. 106, 113, 117, and 135 becomes 
the initial Hallel of Pss. 107, 114, 118, and 136, respectively, and 
we arrive at a new series of Hallel psalms, viz., Pss. 105-7 (instead 
of Pss. 104-6), 111-18 (Pss. 114 and 118 now included), 135 and 
136, and 146-50.° 

This is a better arrangement than the Hebrew text, (a) because 
Ps. 107 is more intimately connected with Pss. 105, 106 than is 
Ps. 104; (b) because Pss. 118 and 136 were regarded as Hallel 
psalms in the earliest Jewish tradition and Ps. 136 is further closely 
connected with Ps. 135; (c) because Ps. 114, if it were not a Hallel, 
would break the group of Hallels 111-17 (118) in an unaccountable 
way. 

Yet the arrangement of the LXX text, though better than the 
Hebrew, is itself more or less artificial. For example, the tone of 
Ps. 106, from vs. 6 on, is anything but joyous. It is altogether 
probable that vss. 1-5 have been added for liturgical purposes. In 
other words, Ps. 106 was not originally a Hallel. Again the LXX 
joins together Pss. 114 and 115. While Ps. 114 is only a torso, 
the beginning of a historical review like Pss. 105-7, yet Ps. 115 
cannot have been its original continuation. Yet on the theory of 
the LXX, which only allows initial Hallels, Ps. 115 would not be 
a Hallel unless joined to Ps. 114 and subsumed under the initial 
Hallel of that psalm. 

These variations in the tradition and artificialities in the 
arrangement of the Hallel psalms render the theory of a special 
collection of Hallel psalms quite improbable. 

A third group of psalms may be distinguished in Book IV, the 
so-called Royal psalms, Pss. 93-1007 in which the phrases Jehovah 
reigns or Jehovah is King are constantly recurring. But while 
these psalms form a group closely connected in temper, thought, 
and style, there is no evidence that they formed a Psalter. . 

Finally we meet with a number of Davidic psalms in Books 
IV and V. But these do not form a distinct group of psalms as 


6 The LXX also includes Ps. 119 among the Hallels and this, too, is recognized 
n the later Jewish tradition. In the case of Pss. 105 and 146-49 the LXX omits 
the final Hallel of the Hebrew text. Only in the case of Ps. 150 are both the initial 
and the final Hallels retained. 


7 Pss. 94 and 95) interrupt these Royal psalms in an unfortunate way. 
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in Books I and II, but are distributed through the last two books 
in an almost haphazard fashion. There are, (a) the two isolated 
Davidic psalms, Pss. 101 and 103, in Book IV; (0) the two clusters 
of Davidic psalms in Book V, viz., Pss. 109-10 and Pss. 138-45; 
and (c) the isolated Davidic psalms scattered through the Pilgrim 
Psalter (Pss. 122, 124, 131, and 133). There is no evidence here 
of any third collection of Davidic psalms. 

If we look at the collection in Books IV and V as a whole, its 
miscellaneous character is in striking contrast with the orderly, 
symmetrical arrangement of the preceding books. 

a) Pss. 90-92 may possibly be regarded as forming a little topical group. 

b) Pss. 93-100, the Royal psalms (interrupted by Pss. 94 and 950). 

c) Pss. 101-4, isolated psalms, of which Pss. 101 and 103 are assigned to 
David. 

d) Pss. 105-7 (LXX), Hallels; anonymous. 

e) Pss. 108-10, Davidic. 

f) Pss. 111-18 (119 ? LXX), Hallels; anonymous. 

g) Pss. 120-34. The Pilgrim psalms. 

h) Pss. 135-36 (LXX) Hallels; anonymous. 

i) Ps. 137, isolated; anonymous. 

Jj) Pss. 138-45, Davidic. 

k) Pss. 146-50, Hallels; anonymous. 

One final question remains to be answered in connection with 
Books IV and V. Is the book-division at the end of Ps. 106 justi- 
fied? We have seen that there are good historical reasons for the 
divisions at the end of Book I and Book III and even at the end 
of Book II. These books originally represented independent 
psalters. But is this the case with Books IV and V? It has all 
along been assumed that it is not, that the division here is 
purely artificial. The more detailed discussion of this point will 
have to be deferred, however, till a later point in our investigation. 
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THE YAHWEH-TEHOM MYTH 


REV. A. E. WHATHAM 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Epic of Creation as given by the Babylonian tablets describing 
the conflict between the god Marduk and Tiamat, the dragon of the 
“deep,”’ begins with a dark, turbulent, watery abyss as already 
existing, and impersonated by this female monster. Marduk wages 
war against her, and after a terrible conflict succeeds in killing her. 
He then divides her body into two halves. Out of one he makes a 
dome-shaped covering for the heavens, with the evident idea that by 
this means the upper waters of the now divided “deep” were to be 
kept from descending upon the lower waters. Nothing is said in these 
tablets as to what became of the other half, but the Babylonian priest, 
Berosos, informs us that out of it was made the earth. Here, how- 
ever, the earth is made without any reference to the body of Tiamat, 
Marduk himself creating an earth structure which he places upon the 
face of the lower waters.‘ The Hebrew record of the Creation simi- 
larly opens with an already existing dark, turbulent, watery abyss 
named fehom (Gen. 1:2), a Hebrew word corresponding to the 
Babylonian Tiamat. After first creating light, Yahweh next pro-. 
ceeds to subdue, or bring under control, the surging waters of the 
turbulent abyss. He then divides it into two portions, making of 
the one the upper, and of the other the lower ocean. To keep the 
upper waters in their place, he creates a domelike support, rakia, 
correctly rendered in all our versions “firmament,” since the original 
signifies something beaten out, hammered out of a hard substance. 
The earth is then formed and placed upon the face of the lower 
waters out of which its material had been gathered. 

It is abundantly evident that in both accounts we have a similar 
conception of the heaven and the earth created out of a pre-existing 
personified watery abyss, or “deep,”’ so that in both we have the same 
underlying myth. Thus, the only point to settle is, as to whether 

t Jastrow, Bab, Assy. Relig., 428 ff. 
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there is to be seen in the Hebrew narrative any reference to an assumed 
personal conflict between Yahweh and Tehom. Sayce tells us, “we 
look for it in vain,”? and even Whitehouse speaks of “the complete 
obliteration of .... the titanic struggle between Tiamat and 
Marduk,” while accepting the view that the Hebrew scribe presents 
us with what after all is but a purified form of an original Babylonian 
tradition. Other writers, however, while equally admitting that 
nothing direct is said in the Hebrew revision as to any personal conflict 
between Yahweh and Tehom, yet assert that it was not so completely 
obliterated but that traces of it are still to be seen. ‘Thus, not only 
is Zimmern correct in claiming that with the mention of Tehom in the 
Hebrew narrative, together with the dividing of this watery abyss into 
the upper and lower oceans by means of the “firmament,” we see a 
slight but a distinctly discernible trace of the original Babylonian 
story (ibid., 13), but when this is compared with other allusions to a 
personified “deep” in other parts of the Old Testament, the lurking 
Tiamat hidden in Gen. 1:2, 6 stands out in clear light. 

Throughout the whole of the Old Testament there is present the 
conception that the ocean or waters of the great “deep” possess a 
conscious power hostile to Yahweh, who has to keep it under restraint 
by “bounds” and “decrees,” setting “watchers” that it should not 
break through these. With the passage where Job asks whether he is 
a sea monster over whom Yahweh has to set a watch should be com- 
pared Jeremiah’s representation of Yahweh as placing “the sand for 
the bound of the sea . . . . that it cannot pass it” (Job 7:12; Jer. 
5:22); and both, with the statement in the Babylonian Epic. “ Mero- 
dach a wide space on the face of the sea bound round; He made 
dust and poured it on the space .... around the sea made an 
embankment.” It is, however, when we come to a description of 
the active violence of the great “deep” that we see plainly the Hebrews 
had in mind an ancient Babylonian legend. The spirit of “the 
raging flood” is referred to as Rahab, the fierce dragon of the “deep,” 
or sea. Job declares, “God will not withdraw his anger, the helpers 
of Rahab do (or did) stoop under him.”’ This is explained by another 
passage, where we read, “He stilleth the sea with his power, and by 

2 The Higher Criticism, 73. 

3 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘‘Cosmogony,” 506a; Ryle, ibid., 13. 
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his understanding he smiteth through Rahab” (9:13; cf. 26:12). 
There can be little doubt, says Dr. Selbie, that we have here an 
allusion “to the mythical conflict in which the Creator was said to 
have vanquished the supposed dragon of the deep.”4 Zimmern 
quotes Ps. 89:9, “ When the sea rageth, when the waves thereof arise, 
thou stillest them... . . Thou hast broken Rahab as one that is 
slain.” Here undoubtedly we have a reference to Marduk having 
broken the dead body of Tiamat in two, and scattered her followers. 
Zimmern then gives another passage (Isa. 51:9), “Is it not thou that 
didst cut Rahab in pieces, that didst pierce the monster?” (R.V.), 
adding those we have already referred to, and concludes, “We are 
justified, therefore, in speaking of an ancient Israelite Jahve-Tehom 
myth, as... . bound up with the biblical story of Creation.”’s 
Surely he is correct, and is not Professor Driver also abundantly 
justified in his statements (1), that “Read without prejudice or bias 
the narrative of Gen., chap. 1, creates the impression at variance with 
the facts revealed by science; (2), that it is in its main outlines derived 
from Babylonia”’ (ibid., 30) ? 

A new apologist, however, for the Hebrew cosmogony as an inde- 
pendent record has arisen in the person of the noted scholar, Rev. 
C. H. W. Johns. In an article entitled “The Influence of Babylo- 
nian Mythology on the Old Testament,’”® he says: 

The Babylonians spoke of a certain Monster Tiamat. But Tiamat may be 
nothing whatever but water, and the theory that all was once water is as really 
scientific as the opinion that all was once gaseous matter. Now, water in the 
form of an ocean was such a restless, fierce monster to early man that to speak of 
it as a dragon was natural. It does not follow, therefore, that the Babylonian 
myth is so different from the Hebrew explanation. It may be a matter of more 
or less mythological language. 

He further holds that there is no necessity to go directly to Babylonian 
sources in order to account for the Hebrews having a Deluge story 
or a Cosmogony. All we have to do is to carry both back to some 
common Semitic ancestor. Dr. Johns, if I am not mistaken, has 
advanced nothing that contradicts the views of Dr. Driver. The 
assumption that the view that all have may been water at one time. 
is as scientific as the view that all was once gaseous matter, even if 
4 Op. cit., art. “Rahab.” 5 Ibid., 12. 
6 Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day. 
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true, has nothing whatever to do with the order of creation as repre- 
sented either in the Babylonian or Hebrew narratives. Both of these, 
picturing a mass of waters as existing before anything else, go on to 
describe our universe, with its sun, moon, and stars, its sky above, 
and its earth beneath, as created out of these waters without any 
change in their physical character. But this contemplates the exist- 
ence of our earth with its sky and sea, not as the outcome of an evolu- 
tionary process, such as we know it to have gone through, but of a 
mere mechanical division of permanent elements. Now, no such 
process occurred, since it is utterly opposed to the generally accepted 
view of the formation of our universe. The whole idea of a dark, 
turbulent mass of waters as existing before the creation of our universe, 
is contrary to the facts as revealed by science. 

The view of Dr. Johns, if I have correctly understood him, that 
the dragon Tiamat existed in the minds of the Babylonians as a mere 
mythological expression, without the belief in any concrete reality, 
may be dismissed, on the ground that it assumes that the belief in the 
real existence of supernatural monsters has never actually been held 
by anybody. Such a supposition is disposed of by Professor W. R. 
Smith in his dismissal of the notion that the fantastic monsters 
engraved by the Chaldeans and continued by the Phoenicians in the 
Cherubim and Sphinxes can be explained away as allegories. A 
belief in mythical creatures he holds to have been a real belief, and 
explains it as resulting from the primitive thought of savages in all 
parts of the world, which, he says, everywhere produces just such a 
confusion between the several orders of natural and supernatural 
beings as we find to have existed among the early Semites.’’? 

In closing this paper, it may be well to point out that besides the 
cosmogony of Gen., chap. 1, which we have examined, there is another 
of an earlier period, and of an entirely different character in Gen. 
2:4 ff. That in Gen., chap. 1, represents the earth as emerging from 
the lower waters, and therefore makes no reference to the lack of 
moisture for the growth of plants and herbs, such as we see in Gen. 
2:5. This difference springs from the fact that the first account was 
originally composed in the region where the overflooding of a great 
river each spring was the cause of the later vegetation. This is one 
of the reasons for giving this narrative a Babylonian origin. 

7 Religion of the Semites, 89. 
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It is now time to ask, If the Bible presents a cosmogony which the 
teaching of science presumably shows to be contrary to fact, what is 
the use of retaining this as part of an inspired volume? Here I 
would recall the warning given in closing my first paper, viz., It is 
not in the body of information comprising the Old Testament that 
we are to see its revelation, but in the spirit which animates it through- 
out. Again it may be asked, How is this spirit to be definitely dis- 
cerned, and in what manner is it manifested in this chapter? We 
reply first, It is discerned throughout the Old Testament in the 
description it gives us of the righteousness of Yahweh’s character; 
it is manifested in the relationship it here establishes between man 
and his Maker. Confining ourselves, however, to the cosmogony 
of Genesis, the spirit is to be seen in the following divine message: 
As God made and rules the universe, so he made man to rule the 
earth (Gen. 1:26, 28), where, as his representative, he was to enjoy 
his companionship (cf. 3:8), all the repayment asked being obedience 
(Gen. 2:15-17; cf. I Sam. 15:22). How different is the message 
of the Babylonian epic. Here man is created simply to establish the 
service of the gods, and to build their altars. In other words, the 
Babylonian epic exalts deity by the servile lowering of humanity; 
while the biblical narrative by the uplifting of humanity elevates 
deity. Now, the vital point in this chapter is not, as some writers 
have claimed, though Dillmann has correctly denied, the naming 
of God as creator of the universe, since deity is so named in other 
cosmogonies. Nor is it in the practically monotheistic tone that 
pervades it, as this also is seen elsewhere. But it is, as I have said, in 
the relationship which it establishes between God and man. Here 
is the vital point, the spirit, the divine element, to which is owing the 
the fact that while Gen., chap. 1, contains traces of its pagan source, 
it is so purified from the grossness of its original version that the 
similarity between this and its Hebrew revision is not often recognized 
except by a student of comparative religion. Here then is the reason 
why we retain an unscientific cosmogony in an inspired volume. On 
its scientific side it is of little value, except for the study of primitive 
ideas. On its theological side, it is of inestimable value in teaching us 
of the true relation between God and man. 


8 Driver, Genesis, 30. 
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THE HEBREW AND THE GREEK IDEAS OF LIFE 


EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN, PH.D. 
Urbana, Il. 


Matthew Arnold’s famous distinction between ‘‘Hebraism and 
Hellenism” is misleading, and rests upon a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the spirit of the ancient Hebrews. In Culture and 
Anarchy he discusses what he calls the “two points of influence” 
between which “moves our world.’ These he calls the forces of 
Hebraism and He.lenism, the one representing the effort to win 
peace by self-conquest, a moral impulse; the other, the effort-to 
see things as they really are, an intellectual impulse. The essen- 
tial difference between Hebraism and Hellenism, as Arnold dis- 
tinguishes them, is that “Hebraism has always been severely pre- 
occupied with an awful sense of the impossibility of being at ease 
in Zion.” All through the essay he implies that the Hebrew spirit 
was one of somber gloom, in contrast to the joyous spontaneity 
that he attributes to the Greek. 

Now such a distinction as this, in order to be valid, must be 
based upon conclusions drawn from a comparative examination 
of the literatures of the two peoples, for literature is the only 
authentic record of the life of a race. Such a comparative exam- 
ination of Hebrew literature with that of Hellas clearly demon- 
strates that the spirit of Hebraism, at least before it narrowed 
into Judaism, was in no sense the antithesis of that of Hellenism. 

In the attempt to test the validity of Arnold’s distinction, it 
was found advisable to limit the investigation to a comparison of 
the Greek and the Hebrew spirit as shown in the habitual attitude 
of mind of the two peoples toward life, toward inanimate nature, 
and toward the Supreme Being. Obviously it will hardly be 
possible, within the limits of such an article as this, to do more 
than state the results of the investigation without giving in detail 
the process by which the conclusions were reached. 
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Upon a comparison of the Greek with the Hebrew attitude | 
toward life, it was found that the Greeks, in contrast to the Hebrews, 
were not a particularly hopeful people. This statement does not 
refer to their belief in a future life, but merely to their attitude 
toward what the future had in store for them here on the earth. 
Their sense of man’s helplessness in the hands of a mysterious 
fate accounts in part for the peculiar way in which the Greek 
authors speak of hope. They nearly always speak of it as a delu- 
sive phantom—an illusion born of an uncertain future. Thus 
Theognis (637-38) speaks of Hope and Peril as deities closely 
associated, equally dangerous to men. To the Greek, hopes 
were, as Pindar is said to have called them, ‘‘the dreams of wak- 
ing men.” To the Greek, hope might be “the poor man’s wealth,” 
but while it thus might become the consolation of the weak, it 
could not be a source of additional strength to the strong. 

Such a prevalent distrust of the future is clearly reflected in 
Greek history. Among Greek historians of the classical age there 
is absolutely no trace of the idea that the human race as a whole, 
or any single nation, is progressing toward the fulfilment of a 
divinely ordered destiny. Herodotus’ history, for example, seems 
as if written to illustrate the insecurity of mortal happiness. 
Throughout the history it is in the hour of men’s impious triumph, 
when they seem most secure in the possession of life and happiness, 
that Fate brings them to misery, or slits the thin-spun life. To 
the Greek the future was full of dire possibilities—poverty, exile, 
sickness, death. In the face of such uncertainties, the virtue 
of the Greek was resignation rather than hope—a calm acceptance 
of the will of the gods, without any joyful anticipations. Conse- 
quently, though often, and perhaps usually, a man of cheerful 
yesterdays, he was never a man of confident tomorrows. In the 
absence of hope for the future the Greeks turned for inspiration 
mainly to the past, to the mythical heroes of song and legend, 
and to the deeds of their ancestors in the far-off Golden Age. 

Like the Greeks, the Hebrews also looked backward to a Golden 
Age when God had walked and talked with men, when men and 
animals had lived at peace. So well had men understood their 
poor relations, the animals, in that far-off time that they had 
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held converse with the beasts of the field, even with the serpent, 
the lowest, albeit the subtlest of them all. But, unlike the Greeks, 
the Hebrews looked not only backward but forward to a Golden 
Age. They were the only people of antiquity who conceived of 
a Golden Age as the beginning and end of human history. This 
future Golden Age was to be no less ideal, though less primitive, 
than the first had been. Apparently it was not thought of in a 
uniform way in any age, nor always consistently by the same 
writers, yet they all agree in describing its beginning. It was to 
be introduced by the advent of Jehovah himself (Isa. 40:9-12; 
52:7-12) or of the Messiah (Isa. 9:9-10). The conditions of the 
new era are variously described, sometimes in language that 
implies no more than the establishment of redeemed Israel in the 
first place among the nations (Jer. 33:17-22; Ezek. 37:25); at 
other times in words that suggest that they looked forward to a 
change in Nature itself, and the creation of a new earth (Dan. 
2:44; 7:14 and 27). Often they spoke of it as a time when 
the happiness of Eden would be restored. Men will be exempt 
from the ills that flesh is heir to, ‘‘the inhabitant shall not say I 
am sick.””’ The harmony between men and their surroundings 
will be of a kind to reproduce the conditions suitable to long life 
such as the patriarchs enjoyed. So much will longevity be the 
rule that one dying a hundred years old will be thought to have 
met an untimely end (Isa. 65:20). Once more in that future 
time will there be a truce of God, when the wolf and the lamb 
shall feed together, and the lion eat straw like the bullock, when 
they shall not hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain. 

The degree to which this hope affected the Hebrews’ political 
outlook is hard to overestimate. It sustained them even during 
the long exile, when the scepter seemed forever to have departed 
from Judah. It comforted them while they groaned under the 
oppression of the Greek, and the yet more galling yoke of Roman 
domination, for to them, they believed, Jehovah had pledged his 
word that a blessed future was in store for the nation, and had 
added, “‘I the Lord will hasten it in his time.”” Nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast between the political pessimism 
of Plato, for example, and the exultant optimism of some of the 
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prophets. Such a difference is not to be accounted for by any 
superiority over the Greeks in point of continued national pros- 
perity. Indeed, what difference there was in this respect was 
all in favor of the Greeks. No people ancient or modern ever 
had more to dishearten them in their thought of their national 
future than had the Hebrews; and yet no people looked forward 
so exultantly. 

The exultation with which the Hebrews thought of their polit- 
ical future was the logical result of their conception of God’s rela- 
tion with them. The nation had been rebellious and had sinned; 
therefore God as a God of righteousness must punish them. 
Hence arose the idea first expressed by the prophets of the eighth 
century, that the fall of the nation Israel was to be the triumph 
of their God—the victory of righteousness over sin. When the 
Hebrews in the course of their spiritual development finally attained 
to this conception of their political history, their religion broke 
for the first time through the bonds of nationality and became 
a universal religion, instead of the religion of a single people. In the 
second chapter of Isaiah and in Jeremiah this conception of Israel’s 
as a world-religion found complete expression. In their thought 
the kingdoms of the world are destined to become the kingdom of 
Jehovah; and in this destiny they saw the final aim as well as the 
crowning glory of Israel’s mission. That Jehovah’s house should 
be called ‘‘the house of prayer unto all nations” was to be the con- 
summation of God’s purpose toward which he was directing human 
history. This purpose was to be attained by Israel’s becoming 
perfect through suffering, and hence fit to be the evangelist of the 
world. 

Nor does the political hopefulness of the Hebrew in contrast to 
the lack of it in the Greek, appear alone in his vision of a future 
glory for the nation at large. It is evidenced also in the difference 
between the Greek and the Hebrew ideal of citizenship. The 
Greek ideal of the «ads xaya0ds was an aristocratic one. It 
could be approached only by the favored few., by the wise, the noble, ~ 
and the strong. It was wholly unattainable by the ignorant, the 
fallen, the feeble of the earth. Such an ideal tended persistently 
toward the intensification of existing inequalities. The Hebrew 
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prophets, on the other hand, filled with the hope of seeing estab- 
lished in the world a reign of universal justice, were impatient of 
social inequalities. Their ideal of citizenship was one that could 
be attained by the poor and the oppressed, for it required only to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God. 

So far as the attitude of the Greek and the Hebrew toward life 
present and future here on the earth can be determined, it would 
appear that the latter was “more at ease in Zion,” to employ 
Arnold’s phrase, than was the former; and that he was so because 
his political outlook for the nation and for the individual was a 
more hopeful one. 

The Greek was not only less hopeful, but less appreciative of 
natural beauty than the Hebrew. At least his appreciation of 
natural beauty was less catholic. Within certain well-defined 
limits, the Greek enjoyment of Nature was intense; outside those 
limits, Nature was to him an object of distrust. She then became 
Calypso the concealer, and Circe the sorceress. Nature to the 
Greek, as Mr. Mabie has pointed out in speaking of Nature in 
Greek and mediaeval thought, emphasized her beauty, and kept 
her terrors in the background. But the fact that the vast and 
awful forces of Nature were kept in the background, while the 
emphasis was put persistently upon the benignant aspects of Nature 
resulted in a limitation of the range of the Greek’s appreciation. 
Asa result, only the cultivated landscape appealed to him as beauti- 
ful. Only once in all classical Greek literature (in the Critias of 
Plato) are mountains spoken of explicitly as possessing beauty. 
Ruskin in Modern Painters has noted the fact that every Homeric 
landscape intended to be beautiful is composed of a fountain, a 
meadow, and a grove. Rivers are sometimes in Greek literature 
spoken of as beautiful; but the adjective was applied only to gently 
flowing streams, which were looked upon as distributers of fertility. 
Turbulent rivers had for the Greek no beauty; to him they sug- 
gested only anger and strength. Thus we find Homer using the 
ravages of a swollen river as a simile for destructive force. Some- 
what so it was with the Greek feeling for the sea. The majesty 
and loveliness of the sea, the Greek delighted to portray; but its 
somber moods frightened him. It was his fear that caused him 
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to adopt the principle of euphemism. The Black Sea, for instance, 
the Greeks had called 6 mévros d&ewvos (the inhospitable sea) from 
the supposed terrors of its navigation, but later they altered the 
name to 6 7dvros evfe.vos (the hospitable sea), not because they 
feared it less than formerly, but because they wished to avoid using 
words of evil omen. 

Of all natural objects, it was with trees alone that the Greeks 
felt a sympathy that was almost human, and that knew no limita- 
tions. They shared with other primitive peoples—the Egyptians, 
the Hindus, the Persians, the Scandinavians—the belief that in 
trees there existed a mysterious life. All the ancient peoples 
about whose mythology we know anything believed in a tree of 
life, that is in a plant or tree whose fruit partaken of in a purely 
physical way was able to bestow immortality. Such in Greek 
mythology were the apples of the Hesperides. They grew on an 
island of the ocean whither no ship could penetrate, in the orchards 
of the Hesperian Fields. Earth gave them to Juno upon her mar- 
riage to Jove; and whoever ate of them attained eternal youth. 

The Hebrew feeling for Nature was as intense as that of the 
Greek, and was far more inclusive. Not limited to an enjoyment 
of the mild aspects of Nature, it included such scenes as in the Greek 
inspired only fear. The greater catholicity of the Hebrew appre- 
ciation of Nature was due to a fundamental difference in the way 
the two peoples thought of Nature in relation to God. To both the 
Greek and the Hebrew Nature was divine. They differed only in 
their understanding of the relation between the material and the 
spiritual. The Greek, keenly susceptible to natural beauty within 
limits already indicated, thought of Nature as the elemental reality, 
the soul of whose beauty was embodied in the divinities who haunted 
it. The thought of the gods was, then, the artistic completion of 
his thought of Nature. 

Quite different was the Hebrew view of the relation of Nature 
to God. To the Hebrew God was the primary reality; Nature 
was secondary. Not only was it true that without him was not 
anything made that was made, but the continued existence of 
Nature was dependent on his will. The Hebrew thought of Nature 
as a mere shadow, finding the essence of its beauty as well as the 
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sustaining power of its life in One whose providential care watched 
over the great things and the small—who brought forth Mazzaroth 
in his season and provided for the raven his food. 

It is characteristic of Hebrew poetry (Humboldt said in his Cosmos) that 
as a reflex of monotheism, it always embraces the whole world in its unity, 
comprehending the life of the terrestrial globe as well as the shining regions 
of space. It dwells less on details of phenomena, and loves to contemplate 
great masses. Nature is portrayed, not as self-subsisting, or glorious in her 
own beauty, but ever in relation to a higher, an over-ruling, a spiritual power. 
The Hebrew bard ever sees in her the living expression of the omnipresence 
of God in the works of the visible creation. 

Because of this, we find in the Old Testament no landscape 
descriptions as such. There is no description of the sunrise; no 
picture of the sea. Only when we consider the wealth of poetic 
material strewn among the pages of the Old Testament, and used 
by the Hebrew poets simply in the way of allusion and incidental 
illustration, can we realize how deep and inclusive their apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty really was, considered as a revelation of the 
divine. Though there is no description of the sunrise, can one 
doubt the delight of the poet when he compares it to ‘‘a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber,” and to a strong man rejoicing to run 
arace? Nor can we question that of the author of the comparison 
of the just ruler, who “‘shall be” he says, “‘as the light of the morn- 
ing when the sun ariseth, even as a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grass springing out of the earth in the clear shining after 
rain.”” And though there is no picture of the sea, the passing image: 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked” is, as Carlyle would say, significant of much. The 
sea had no terrors for the Hebrew, for he believed implicitly that 
“the sea is his, and he made it” (Ps. 95:5), and that “the deep also 
obeys God” (Ps. 94:7). Nay, even the roar of its voice was to the 
Hebrew not the sound of anger, but of acclamation. There is in 
Greek mythology no such sublime personification of the sea as that 
in the third chapter of Habakkuk, where describing the accom- 
paniments of the theophany, the prophet describes the sea as utter- 
ing his voice and lifting up his hands on high. In that single state- 
ment we have a wealth of poetic suggestion that makes the Greek 
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mythology seem by comparison petty. Aphrodite “born in the 
foam of the sea,’’ and Thetis with her “‘tinsel-slippered feet”? can- 
not for a moment compare in sublimity with this image of the sea, 
greeting with an inarticulate Te Deum the Creator coming to judge 
the earth; and lifting before Him in adoration the white hands of 
its foam-capped waves. Nor were the Hebrews less susceptible than 
the Greeks to the beauty of the trees. The cedars that waved on 
Lebanon were not less but more beautiful in their eyes for being 
“the cedars which he hath planted” (Ps. 104:16). The growth of 
the tree became to them the symbol of spiritual growth: “The 
righteous shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon”’ (Ps. 92:12) and 
“shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of waters” (Ps. 1:1). So 
great was their regard for trees that by the provisions of the Deuter- 
onomic code they were forbidden to cut them down even in an 
enemy’s country, ‘‘for the tree of the field is man’s life” (Deut. 
20:19). 

The Hebrew never considered natural objects as beautiful in 
and for themselves, but as beautiful or majestic symbols of God. 
Though this way of looking at them may seem to imply a limitation 
of his appreciation of natural beauty, it really increased it by render- 
ing visible the spiritual significance of things which to the Greek 
had excited fear, or at most had aroused but a languid interest. 
Thus the mountains round about Jerusalem came to symbolize 
God’s protecting care for his people; and the fact of their being 
such a symbol emphasized their beauty. The rushing river, which 
to the Greek suggested only destructive force, became to the Hebrew 
a symbol of the coming of Jehovah to punish the wicked and to 
save his people. ‘He shall come as a rushing stream which the 
breath of Jehovah driveth” (Isa. 59:19). 

More inclusive and more spiritual than the feeling of the Greek 
for Nature was that of the Hebrew. To him all nature was, as it 
were, the garment of God, hiding and yet revealing his personal 
presence. Or it was a symphony of praise filling the earth, as on 
solemn feast-days the music of Israel’s Te Deums filled the Temple 
courts. With such a conception of Nature, the Hebrew felt a secur- 
ity in her more awful manifestations which the Greek could not 
have known. 
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The Greek and the Hebrew thought of God was closely allied 
to their thought of Nature. Indeed, their thought of Nature was 
part of their thought of God. We have just seen that the Hebrew 
looked upon the earth as a temple filled with the harmony of a 
mighty orchestra whose music was the gladness of the world. “In 
his temple every thing saith glory,” sang the Hebrew poet (Ps. 
29:9). The Greek conception of Nature was also closely connected 
with his worship. But, unlike that of the Hebrew, his worship 
was tinged with distrust. For his lack of confidence in the deity 
there was abundant justification. The most reliable authority 
from which to ascertain the nature of Greek theological beliefs is 
Homer. He, with Hesiod, was regarded by the Greeks themselves 
as the founder of the national religion. It is to Homer, then, that 
we must turn for authentic information about early Greek theologi- 
cal beliefs. Here we find that the nature of the gods was far from 
being such as to inspire implicit confidence. Though immortal, 
they are not omnipotent. There was a point beyond which they 


. could not give to man the help he needed. For every man’s destiny 


was controlled by a fate to which even the gods were subject, and 
which neither men nor gods could alter. Moreover, the gods were 
thought to be to a certain extent capricious. To secure and retain 
their favor men could not afford to neglect them, but must observe 
the omens by which they were thought to make known their wishes. 
Above all, man should be reverent, and religiously practice moder- 
ation in his conduct and in his thoughts. Otherwise the gods might 
easily become offended or jealous, and withdraw their favor. Nor 
were the gods indissolubly connected with the moral order of the 
world. ‘This is shown by the fact that the punishment of crime, 
both in this world and the next, was committed to the Furies, or 
Erinnyes. Such gods with their limitations, their caprices, and 
their deviations from moral rectitude, could never have fully satis- 
fied the deeper needs of the human spirit, nor ever have exercised 
any strong moral influence. That they were found inadequate is 
proved by the changes that Greek theology underwent in the sixth 
century B.C. when Greek religion became more monotheistic, and 
when Aeschylus and Sophocles by their criticism of existing beliefs 
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voiced the new spirit of rationalism. Yet, in spite of the rise in 
Greece of the rationalistic, and even of the philosophic spirit, the 
Greeks never attained to a complete realization of a god who 
“‘ruleth by his power forever; his eyes behold the nations” (Ps. 66:7); 
whose “faithfulness is unto all generations” (Ps. 119:90); who, as 
the Judge of all the earth, cannot but do right (Gen. 18:25). 

In the universal presence of the deity both the Greek and the 
Hebrew implicitly believed. The conception of an absentee God, 
ruling the world by a cunningly devised system of interferences it 
was left for later theologians to formulate. Both peoples believed 
heartily in what has since been called the immanence of God, but 
the accompaniments of this belief were in the case of the two peo- 
ples somewhat different. Plutarch in the Morals wrote: 

Polycrates was formidable at Samos, and so was Periander at Corinth; 
but no man ever feared either of them that had escaped to an equal and free 
government. But he that dreads the divine government . . . . Whither 


can he remove? Whither can he fly? What land, what sea can he find where 
God is not ? 


Similarly, and yet in how different a spirit, the Hebrew poet 
sings: 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 


If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
Ps. 139:7-9. 


The difference is due to the greater confidence the Hebrew poet felt 
in the presence of the deity, a confidence due to his exultant belief 
that he could not escape Jehovah’s loving care. 

Certain correspondences and differences have been pointed out 
between the Greek and the Hebrew attitude toward life, and toward 
Nature; and an explanation for these differences has been sought 
in the fundamental theological conceptions of the two peoples. In 
conclusion it may be said in justice to Arnold that though his dis- 
tinction between Hebraism and Hellenism is totally misleading, 
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it would have been entirely valid had he used the term Judaism 
instead of Hebraism. Yet though the confusion on the part of the 
author may have been one of terms rather than of ideas, we are 
still justified in reminding ourselves that Arnold’s distinction by 
its terminology attributes to Hebraism an austerity and somber 
gloom which really did not characterize it. 
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JESUS’ ARREST AND TRIAL* 


REV. ORLO J. PRICE, PH.D. 
Lansing, Michigan 


DISCUSSION OF THE TEXT 


For the most part, the sources for this material are found in 
Mark’s Gospel. Matthew has incorporated nearly everything that 
Mark has, adding a few verses, for example 26:52, 54, from some 
other source. Mark has one incident (Mark 14:51, 52) which 
neither of the other writers uses. Luke adds the incident of the heal- 
ing of the ear (Luke 22:51). The matter in John and Luke (John 
18:1-27; Luke 22:39-71) differs somewhat in detail from the 
Mark-Matthew accounts, but not in such a way as to give rise to 
any serious problems. John adds color and definiteness, showing 
a greater interest than the synoptists in the details of the events. 

Our material begins at the close of the narrative of the Passover 
supper. Luke notes the fact incidentally that it was the custom 
of Jesus to go out to the Mount of Olives and says that the disciples 
also followed him (Luke 22:39); while John says Jesus oftentimes 
resorted thither with his disciples (John 18:2). Luke does not 
name the place Gethsemane nor does John (John 18:1), who says 
it was over the brook Kidron where was a garden. John puts this 
event following the high-priestly prayer of Jesus in John, chap. 17, 
which came after the last discourses recorded in John, chaps. 14 
to 16 inclusive. Matthew and Mark both name the garden in 
their accounts. Neither Luke nor John mentions the taking with 
him of Peter, James, and John further into the garden than the 
others. Luke says he was parted from them about a stone’s 
cast (Luke 22:41), while John does not intimate that he was 
separated from them at all or that there was any prayer or agony 
in the garden; simply that Jesus and his-disciples went to the 
garden and that Judas knowing the place, having received a band 


* This study covers the International Uniform Sunday School Lessons for No- 
vember 20, 27, and December 4. 
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or cohort of soldiers and officers from the chief priests, came to 
arrest him (John 18:3). Luke speaks of Jesus’ prayer to have the 
cup removed as having been uttered but once, when an angel 
came and strengthened him, after which he prayed the more 
earnestly until the sweat became blood (Luke is the only one who 
mentions this [22: 43, 44], and these verses are missing in several 
of the best manuscripts and are regarded by most scholars to be 
probably an interpolation). Returning to the disciples he found 
them sleeping from sorrow (Luke 22:45). Matthew and Mark 
explain this sleep by saying that their eyes were heavy (Matt. 
26: 43; Mark 14:40). In Luke the disciples as they enter the 
garden and at the close of Jesus’ praying, are enjoined by him 
to pray that they enter not into temptation, while Matthew and 
Mark put this injunction after the first return of Jesus to find the 
three asleep, and make Jesus add, apparently with sympathy, 
“the spirit indeed is willing but the flesh is weak.” 

All the evangelists imply that Judas was leading the company 
that came for the arrest. The synoptists agree that Judas kissed 
Jesus, but John simply says he was “‘standing with them” (John 
18:5). Matthew and Mark say that the kiss had been agreed 
upon as a sign to the band, implying that in the darkness they 
might arrest the wrong person. Luke records a rebuke uttered 
by Jesus to Judas: ‘‘Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?” 
(22:48) implying that Jesus also understood that the kiss was only 
a means of identifying him to the soldiers. All the writers tell of 
the attempt on the part of one to defend Jesus by force of arms, and 
their accounts are in substantial agreement. All say that it was 
the servant of the high priest who received the blow and the wound. 
Luke 22:49 makes the disciples ask, ‘‘Shall we smite with the 
sword ?”’ and John gives the servant’s name as Malchus and the 
one giving the blow as Peter (18:10). Luke—the physician— 
adds that Jesus touched the ear and healed it (18:51). Matthew 
(26: 52) and John (18: 11) record Jesus’ bidding to put up the sword, 
Matthew adding that those who take the sword shall perish with 
the sword, while John records the question, ‘The cup which my 
Father hath given me shall I not drink it?”’ In Matthew (26:53) 
Jesus reminds them that he can summon twelve legions of angels 
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if he will, but that the Scriptures must be fulfilled (cf. Mark 14: 496). 
The synoptists all record Jesus’ address to his pursuers in which he 
reminds them that they do not need to come for him as for a robber 
with the paraphernalia of the police; he has not hidden away from 
them; they could have taken him any day as he was in the temple 
with them teaching. Luke makes him add to this, ‘‘But this is 
your hour and the power of darkness,” implying that it was on 
their own account rather than on his that they chose this time of 
the day and this manner for his capture. 

Matthew and Mark tell that as soon as he was seized the dis- 
ciples all left him and fled; John (18:8) however says that Jesus 
asked the officers to let the disciples go their way if it was himself 
they sought, though like Luke he does not expressly say they fled; 
but both imply this in the picture they draw of Peter following 
afar off. Mark adds asa kind of postscript (14: 51,52) the incident 
about the half-clad young man that followed him. John’s account 
of the arrest is more dramatic than that of the synoptists. Jesus 
goes forth to meet the company and asks the second time whom 
they seek, before they can recover their self-possession sufficiently 
to take him away. 


THE TRIAL BEFORE THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES 


John gives an account of one trial before the Jewish authorities 
that is not even mentioned by the other writers, while he gives 
no account of the trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, only 
mentioning the fact that after Annas had examined Jesus he sent 
him bound to Caiaphas the high priest (John 18:24). According 
to John, Jesus is led directly to the court of Annas, who was the 
father-in-law of Caiaphas. Peter and John, having followed, were 
admitted to the trial, and here Peter denied his Lord for the first 
time (John 18:17). The attempt was made by Annas to have 
Jesus tell of his own teachings. He refused on the ground that 
his teaching had been all made openly, and demanded that witnesses 
be brought who had heard him. After suffering insult from an 
officer he was sent bound to Caiaphas, who was the high priest. 
Annas had been high priest in the years 6-15 A.D.; by courtesy 
the title of high priest continued to be used of him, and 
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he still had influence. According to Luke’s account (22: 63-65) 
Jesus is led to the high priest’s house and there suffers physical 
indignities until the assembling of the Sanhedrin in the morning, 
and the examination and the conviction come after daybreak. 
Neither Annas nor Caiaphas is named in his narrative. Matthew’s 
and Mark’s accounts place the trial before daybreak. It has been 
suggested by way of harmony that perhaps the entire Sanhedrin 
remained in session until daybreak, then formally condemning Jesus, 
as Matthew and Mark seem to imply. Luke’s narrative would 
in that case harmonize with the other synoptists’. In the trial 
before Caiaphas the effort was made to secure at least two wit- 
nesses, according to Mark and Matthew, whose testimony would 
agree. Failing in this, the effort was made to have the prisoner 
testify against himself, but this was met only by the silence of 
Jesus. The question, ‘Art thou the Christ?” brought a reply 
at last, and on this reply Jesus was speedily condemned to death. 


PETER’S DENIAL 


The narratives of this vary only a little. Matthew and Mark 
place the record of the denial after the record of the condemnation 
by the Sanhedrin and the buffeting Jesus received at the hands of 
the officers, while Luke places it before this and puts it into the 
place occupied in Matthew and Mark by the story of the examina- 
tion, which Luke, as seen above, describes as having taken place in 
the morning (Luke 26:66-71). All the evangelists had placed the 
prediction of this denial immediately at the close of the Passover 
supper. In Luke and John it is not said that Peter affirmed 
on oath that he did not know Jesus, while this fact is made prom- 
inent by Matthew and Mark. According to these latter evangelists, 
too, the denial occurred in connection with the trial by the Sanhedrin 
during the night as Peter sat by the fire with the officers, before they 
proceeded with the trial (Mark 14:54; Matt. 26:58). Luke, who 
does not mention a gathering of the Sanhedrin until the morning, 
as noted above, apparently puts the denial at the high priest’s 
house, while those having charge of Jesus waited for the day. John 
would seem to place one denial at the house of Annas (18: 15-18) 
and two at Caiaphas’ court (18: 25-27), as the transfer of Jesus from 
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Annas to Caiaphas comes between these two accounts. However, 
as Peter seems to be standing at the same fire warming himself in 
both incidents, some think that John meant that the three 
denials took place at the house of Annas, on the ground that the 
representation of Peter and the officers sitting about the fire in the 
court suits the period of waiting in the house of Annas better than it 
does the time of the trial by the Sanhedrin.2 The question then 
as to whether the denials of Peter took place at the court of Annas 
or at the trial by the Sanhedrin or part in one place and part in 
the other must be left undecided. However, the lesson from the 
denials of Peter is the same in each case, and no essential difference 
is made by this uncertainty as to time and place. 


DISCUSSION OF INCIDENTS AND APPLICATION 


Gethsemane.—The traditional site of Gethsemane—‘‘oil-press”’— 
is about fifty yards beyond St. Stephen’s Gate east of the city walls. 
Some one has suggested that Jesus went here that the trouble 
which would probably overtake him might not involve his friends 
who had given him the use of the guest-chamber. Certainly 
he went to the garden for prayer alone, for though he had spoken 
often of his approaching death, as in the other hard places in his 
life, so much the more now, must he seek strength in communion 
with his Father. Leaving the disciples in two groups, one of eight 
and the other of three, as it were outer and inner guards, to keep 
the watch with him, alone he prayed. Who heard the prayers of 
that aching heart? ‘The disciples slept. Did Jesus tell them what 
he said, or did they who were near to him know that Jesus still 
hoped that the cup would pass from him? Had he not talked with 
them on the way? At least he had said, ‘“‘My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even to the point of death.” Only two days before 
they had heard him pray, “‘ Father save me from this hour, but for 
this cause came I unto this hour.” If he came immediately to the 
garden from those discourses in the upper room recorded by John, 
as the record seems to show, it is not unlikely that the burden of 
his prayer was in their consciousness as well as in his own, and 
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that they too made the same petition for him until sleep overtook 
them. 

There is nothing strange in the Gethsemane prayer. In spite 
of the fact that Jesus had spoken so frequently about his coming 
death and even of its significance, the question must ever arise, 
could he be mistaken in his course, and if not, had he strength to 
go straight through to the end? He needed the Father’s presence 
and assurance now, for the hour must be close at hand. If Jesus 
was human at all, this hour of anguish was inevitable. He dis- 
covered, too, that he was even more alone than he had thought. 
The sleeping eleven and the traitorous Judas told all too plainly 
that he was to tread the winepress alone. 

No being ever faced such a day, for no being ever loved as Jesus loved the 
people who were about to crucify him. No one had ever offered to men what 
he had offered only to be rejected; and no one had ever had such a knowledge 
and abhorrence of sin or had seen how it pains and dishonors the Father. . . . 
No one in the church of God sympathized with his conception of the Messiah. 
The very people to whom God had most clearly revealed his will were about 
to cast Jesus out as a dangerous fanatic. The truth he had seen he must 
still cherish alone; not one human being to look with approval upon his 
course. 

The Arrest.—The force that came to arrest Jesus was probably 
a group of the temple police (though John mentions a Roman 
cohort [18:3] and the synoptists speak of them as a multitude). 
Considering all the circumstances, a considerable number was 
needed to insure a successful venture. Excepting the slight casualty 
occasioned by Peter’s tempestuous nature and the consternation 
occasioned in the ranks of the police when they actually stood 
before Jesus, the capture was peaceful. Jesus was ready after 
his prayer and went with his disciples to meet them. That the 
sting of Judas’ conduct was deeply felt is seen in the words—the 
last words he spoke to his disciples—‘‘Arise, let us be going, the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.’ Note the 
word “‘betrayed.”’ While he was reconciled to the Father’s will, 
the bitterness that came from the betrayal was present even in 
this last moment with his own disciples. Yet thoughtful in this 
hour as he had been when he said, “Sleep on now and take your 
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rest,” he was mindful of their safety and begged that they might 
escape. In their fright and exhausted condition they readily 
accepted this opportunity, two only turning back from afar to see 
the end. 

In the trial before the Jewish authorities, first before Annas as 
John records, then before the Sanhedrin, presided over by Caiaphas, 
Jesus remained calm and firm. There is no weakness, fear, or 
confusion. He stood upon his legal rights as a prisoner in the 
presence of Annas. There were no witnesses, there was no charge, 
and there was no occasion or obligation on Jesus’ part to answer 
the questions which were put to him by Annas. His rebuke of 
the officer who struck him and his reply to Annas which had occa- 
sioned the blow were both full of dignity and entirely in place, for 
both the private examination before Annas and the conduct of the 
officer toward Jesus were contrary to the express provisions of the 
rabbinical criminal code. 

The trial before the Sanhedrin was conducted with little more 
regard for legal procedure than was the examination before Annas. 
In the first place, when no indictment could be brought against 
him, not even the testimony of two witnesses agreeing, Caiaphas 
sought to have Jesus testify against himself, which was a violation 
of their legal code. The Jewish courts required that two witnesses 
should concur in their testimony before an indictment could be 
found; also it would be necessary to make out a case that would 
stand in the Roman court if they were to compass their purpose. 
The only charge that was specified in the record was that he had 
spoken slightingly of the temple. According to Jewish law he 
should now have been released. Failing to elicit any response 
from these baseless charges, Caiaphas propounded the question 
to him, “Art thou the Christ?” His answer, according to the 
synoptists, was his first public claim to Messiahship, and he coupled 
with it the warning and the prediction that the time would come 
when he would be vindicated and, instead of occupying the place 
of prisoner, would be the supreme judge. If up to this time there 
could exist any doubt as to Jesus’ real attitude, this reply must settle 
it forever. He had not been silent in order to save himself. There 
was no fear in him of the consequences of the trial. His regard for 
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himself and for the legal form, and his unwillingness to have any 
part in their quibbles, and the sense of his own superiority had 
caused him to be silent during these hours. 

The Sanhedrin wanted no more testimony than these words of 
Jesus, which they pronounced to be blasphemy. Caiaphas in 
the fierceness of his indignation rent his clothes. The vote that was 
taken condemned Jesus to be worthy of death. In doing this the 
Sanhedrin had disregarded their own law in three directions. It 
was forbidden‘ (1) to try criminals in the night, (2) to pass judg- 
ment before one night had elapsed after the trial, (3) to try criminal 
cases on the day before the Sabbath or a feast. The physical indig- 
nities which they heaped upon him immediately following were as 
illegal as the rest, as only a condemned criminal could thus be 
treated. ‘He was led as a lamb to the slaughter and as a sheep 
before his shearers is dumb so he opened not his mouth,” and yet 
his whole attitude was full of challenge, and there was the same 
calm confidence in himself and his mission that had characterized 
his whole ministry. Jesus never appears to better advantage than 
in these trying circumstances. ‘‘Love your enemies” had been 
his word to the world. Alone and with no friend to sympathize 
he now faced his enemies on every side. There was no bitterness 
or hatred or ill-wishing toward them revealed in anything he said 
or did. He declared the truth even more openly than he had done 
before. There is no stronger contrast in literature or history than 
that presented by Jesus and his persecutors at this trial. Truly 
he was fit to be the Savior of the world. 

Peter’s denial.—Psychologically Peter’s denial is no puzzle. It 
was as human as all the rest of the events of the night. Jesus had 
warned Peter and told him that he had prayed for him that his 
faith fail not. He had warned him again in the garden to watch 
and pray to be kept from temptation. Peter had boasted that 
he would go with his Master to death. He was not so conscious 
of his need of strength as was his Master, else he would have prayed 
instead of having slept in the garden. Coupled with this weakness 
of the spirit there was the weakness of the flesh, for he was exhausted 
by the exertions of the week. But more than all this was the 

4 Burton and Mathews, Life of Christ, p. 262. 
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intellectual doubt that was poisoning his mind as well as the minds 
of all the disciples. Their conception of the messiahship had been 
wrong. The capture of their leader was proof to them that they 
had been mistaken in their estimate of him. True, the personal 
affection and loyalty were not thus quickly taken away, and yet 
this, too, was weakened by the discovery that somehow they had 
been deceived. What need to involve themselves further in his 
difficulties? Could Peter have seen with a clear vision the signifi- 
cance and inevitableness of the occurrences of the day it is hard 
to believe that he would have lost for even a moment his loyalty 
to his Master, so that Peter’s sin was mainly a sin against personal 
devotion and affection rather than against his loyalty to his own 
ideals of the kingdom and of righteousness. 

Can we explain Judas’ fall in the same way? Like the rest 
of them, Judas’ ideal of the Messiah and his kingdom were evi- 
dently wrong. With the others he was mistaken here, but Judas’ 
sin was a deliberate and premeditated sin against personal loyalty, 
coupled with a desire to turn this advantage of a place in the fellow- 
ship with the master into personal gain for himself. Peter’s was 
the negative sin that comes from weakness. Judas was no passive 
factor in the betrayal. Peter’s sin was cowardice momentarily 
retreating. Judas’ sin was cowardice become aggressive. He 
feared the future and sought to make capital out of the most sacred 
of human goods—the confidence and love of a friend. His insensi- 
bility to the higher goods of earth marks him as in no degree a 
disciple of Jesus. Tradition and history have not painted him too 
dark. 

In so far as we purchase material advantage at the cost of the 
higher goods of life, ours is the sin of Judas. When we permit 
intellectual doubt and fear for personal safety to interfere with 
personal devotion and loyalty to Jesus, ours is the sin of Peter. 
When prejudice closes the mind and life to all moral appeal in us, 
ours is the sin of those who tried and condemned Jesus. 


@Aork and Glorkers 


TuE position of Dr. James Hastings in the religious and theological 


world is unique. He does not hold a divinity chair nor the pastorate of 
a city parish, though he had some four years’ experience of the latter. He 
is a country minister, and yet perhaps no man in Great Britain has done 
more for theological learning and for the better equipment and education 
of the modern pulpit than the United Free Church minister of St. Cyrus. 
This has been done through his work as the editor of his well-known 
Bible Dictionaries. But Dr. Hastings is something more than an editor. 
He is the originator and architect of every work that bears his name. 
His career makes it evident that there is a type of mind that can be called 
peculiarly “‘encyclopedist.” The question naturally arises, What started 
this great encyclopedist on his unique career? He saw as far back as 
1889 that there was a need among ministers for a thoroughly scholarly 
magazine and yet one more practical and more useful for the immediate 
requirements of the pulpit than most existing theological periodicals, and 
so he started the Expository Times. How true was the insight may be 


judged from the large circulation that the magazine, which is just about 
to attain its majority, has acquired. The same perception of need gave 
rise to the Bible Dictionaries. The older biblical encyclopedias had fallen 
behind in the march of theological scholarship. A revision of one of the 
best was promised, but after the first volume appeared, the announce- 
ment was made that the revision would not be continued. Evidently 
theology required a new dictionary, and this need Dr. Hastings set him- 
self tomeet. Noone but Dr. Hastings himself knows what difficulties he 
has had to overcome in carrying out his ideas. As an instance, when 
he first produced the Expository Times, a printer in Aberdeen was the 
publisher; the second month the printer’s health gave way; there was 
no one to attend to the business, and it seemed as if the Expository 
Times was to be stranded, a complete wreck just outside the harbor. 
But the editor went to Aberdeen and for a week kept shop and literally 
salvaged his own ship. In sight tosee the need was backed by grit to 
meet it. 

In the making of the dictionaries one of the peculiar faculties that 
has revealed itself is the power of discovering the right man for the right 
task. The right man may be at the antipodes, a missionary in Central 
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Africa, a lecturer in a Japanese university, or an exile in Siberia, but 
wherever he is, the searchlight from St. Cyrus will find him and reveal 
him as the man for the work. Of the dictionaries themselves there is 
no necessity to speak. They are monumental, standard, and authorita- 
tive. A man in the full prime of life who can lay claim to have founded 
and edited a Dictionary of the Bible in five volumes, another in one, 
and a Dictionary of the Gospels in two, and has on the stocks an Encyclo- 


pedia that is to cover the whole sphere of religion and ethics in eight or 
ten volumes might well indulge a feeling of pride and satisfaction. But 
Dr. Hastings is the humblest of men and his satisfaction is not in him- 
self but in the help he has given to the Christian ministry and the cause 
of religion. He has a broad, comprehensive, and open mind. He is 
always learning, adding sphere to sphere of knowledge. _In his manse 
he has housed his growing library of 15,000 volumes, covering literature, 
philosophy, folklore, theology, and patristics. 

Where does he stand in theology? Perhaps the best answer to this 
question is, that when the first dictionary was drawing to completion 
he felt that Christ and his teaching had not received adequate treatment, 
and straightway the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels was started. 
If one were to ask Dr. Hastings how he himself would wish to be known, 
the answer would be as a minister of the church, and through all his years 
of strenuous labor and increasing literary responsibility he has faithfully 
and abundantly discharged the duties of a Christian minister. Through 
his efforts two new churches have been built, one at Kinneff and another, 
choice and beautiful in its architecture, at St. Cyrus. Here in simple, 
earnest, and deep speech he preaches the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Book Reviews 


The Old Syriac Gospels, or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshé. Being 
the Text of the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, Includ- 
ing the Latest Additions and Emendations, with the Variants 
of the Curetonian Text, Corroborations from Many Other 
MSS, and a List of Quotations from Ancient Authors. Edited 
by Acnes SmirH Lewis, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg), LL.D. (St. 
Andrew’s), Ph.D. (Halle-Wittemberg). London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1910. Ixxviiit++v+334+vii+xi pages. 25s. net. 

This magnificent volume fitly crowns a labor of love extending over 
a period of eighteen years. The announcement of its publication to 
fhe readers of this journal is an auspicious occasion on which to recall 
in some measure the history of that work, carried on with such rare 
devotion, unswerving constancy of purpose, and, withal, such feminine 
delicacy of painstaking precision, which led to this happy consummation. 

In February, 1892, in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, 
whither she had gone to explore Syriac manuscripts, Mrs. Lewis was 
shown among others one such manuscript, evidently of great age and 
clearly not yet worked over by any modern scholar, for its leaves were 
still glued together from damp and from disuse. On separating them 
she found that the volume was a palimpsest throughout, and her trained 
eye soon recognized that the major portion of the writing erased to 
make room for martyrologies written thereupon in 778 A.D. (or 697 ?) 
was a text of the Canonical Gospels. She quickly realized the impor- 
tance of the find, and, with the help of her scarcely less famous sister, 
Dr. Margaret Gibson, photographed the whole book. 

These photographs she took with her to England and there showed 
them to several Syriac scholars. In July, 1892, the late Professor R. L. 
Bensly and Mr. F. C. Burkitt deciphered some of the clearer ones and 
recognized this version of the gospels as a near relative of the so-called 
Curetonian, published in 1858 by W. Cureton from a manuscript written 
ca. 450-70 A.D. and brought from a convent in the Nitrian Desert in 
Egypt to the British Museum in 1842. Some thirty pages were thus 
read from the best of the photographs; but it soon became clear that the 
work could be completed only by working over the manuscript itself. 

Accordingly, early in 1893 Professor Bensly, Mr. Burkitt, and J. 
Rendel Harris (the latter at the special request of Mrs. Lewis), together 
with Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, set out for Sinai. Within forty days 
(February 8—March 20) these three gentlemen carefully collated what 
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had been read from the photographs and transcribed the rest. To the 
great sorrow, not only of the little party, but of the whole world of 
scholars, Professor Bensly died shortly after the return from Sinai. 
The result of his labors together with that of the others was published 
with an introduction by Mrs. Lewis under the title The Four Gospels 
in Syriac Transcribed from the Sinai Palimpsest, (Cambridge, 1894.) 

A glance through the pages of that volume will show, quite what 
was to be expected from a first reading of so difficult a palimpsest, that 
many a word and line, and here and there even a whole page, had been 
omitted as illegible. Not content to leave these gaps, Mrs. Lewis 
again visited the monastery on Sinai in 1895. By careful use of a harm- 
less reagent with much painstaking labor she succeeded in reading most 
of the “‘illegible’’ portions, as her additions to the text as formerly 
printed showed, when in 1896 she published them in Some Pages of 
the Four Gospels, Retranscribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, with a 
Translation of the Whole Text and marked out her own work in blue ink. 

Since then, with remarkable persistence, she has returned three more 
times to the source, in 1897, in 1902, and in 1906 (is the 1909 on p. 301 
a misprint for 1895 ?), and each time reaped a harvest of gleanings in the 
way of emendations, additions, and verifications. Those of 1897 were 
published in the Expositor, Fifth Series, VI, 111-19. The nature of 
her labors is exhibited by two interesting facts, which she is good enough 
to reveal to us: at home she turned her photographs into lantern slides 
and so studied them again and again; and in 1906 she asked Dr. C. R. 
Gregory to trace out exactly what he saw in several doubtful places. 

It is not surprising that the text which she is now able to print sur- 
passes in accuracy and fulness by no small margin the text printed by 
Mr. Burkitt, largely in footnotes, as variants to the Curetonian, in his 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshé in 1904, as Appendix I of her present book 
amply demonstrates. In fact, her text comes as near as is possible 
with so difficult an exemplar to the scholar’s ideal of purely objective 
accuracy for such work. In contrast with Mr. Burkitt’s work she prints 
the text of the Sinai manuscript in full and relegates the Curetorian to 
such gaps as it is able to fill and to variants printed in a set of footnotes. 
A second set of footnotes sets forth a Series of noteworthy agreements of 
other manuscripts, mostly Greek and Old-Latin, with this early Syriac 
version. Aside from that already mentioned, a second appendix gives 
a list of quotations from the Syriac Fathers agreeing with the Old- 
Syriac against the Peshitto, to which is appended a special list for the 
Greek cursive 565; a third appendix exhibits the important omissions 
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of the Sinai palimpsest from the text furnished by other documents; 
and the fourth and fifth appendices, in a pocket in the back cover, give 
changes in Mrs. Lewis’ English translation of 1896 made necessary by 
later emendations and an index to the Arabic Diatessaron respectively. 

In the Introduction Mrs. Lewis takes issue with Mr. Burkitt on the 
question of priority as between Tatian’s Diatessaron and these old 
‘separated gospels.”’ She sides with Hjelt and Merx, in upholding the 
claims of the Evangelion Da-Mepharreshé. Mr. Burkitt conjectures 
that there was some connection between the making of this version and 
Bishop Palut of Edessa (ca. 200 A.D.), the disciple of Serapion of Antioch, 
and that it was by so much younger than Tatian (ca. 172/73). It must 
be admitted that this conjecture, however alluring, rests upon slender 
foundations and shows a somewhat dangerous penchant on Mr. Burkitt’s 
part to connect famous translations with famous persons. In connect- . 
ing the Peshitto with Rabbula, Dr. Burkitt is probably right; his 
assumption there is well authenticated. But did not one brilliant 
success rather tend to draw on a brilliant guess in a similar groove ? 
Especially hazardous does Mr. Burkitt’s position become if Dr. Hjelt 
be right in his finding that each separate gospel is the work of a different 
translator. On the other hand, however, neither this nor any other of 
the evidence as yet adduced establishes beyond a doubt the priority of 
the old separated gospels to Tatian. A better text, it is well to remember, 
does not necessarily mean an older exemplar. The Sinai manuscript 
itself, as dated by almost universal consent in the beginning of the fifth 
century or somewhat earlier, i.e., ca. 400, is younger than some decidedly 
“worse”’ texts in Aphraates and Ephraim. Until further evidence be 
found, it seems best—it is, perhaps, necessary—to class this question 
with the problems still before us in textual criticism. In any case the 
difference in dating is not great enough to prevent us from transferring 
from Peshitto to Old-Syriac the title of queen of the ancient versions. 

Another pleasing feature of this book is the very full bibliography, 
tracing the course of the Sinai palimpsest in modern history from its 
inception to a point slightly beyond the completion of all but the last 
finishing touches on this very volume itself. Nor should the valuable 
and interesting notes on remarkable passages and the fine facsimiles, 
two each for the Sinai palimpsest and for the Curetonian, be unmen- 
tioned. In this work Mrs. Lewis has given added proof of her right to 
a place in the foremost rank of scholarship. 
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Pew Riterature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Paton, L. B. The Early Religion of Israel. [Modern Religious Problems, edited 
by A. W. Vernon.] Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. 
50 cents. 


The period covered in this little book extends from the earliest times down to the 
opening of the prophetic period. The history of the pre-prophetic religion of Israel 
is thus sketched rapidly and clearly. The essential identity of the pre-Mosaic religion 
with Semitic religion in general is pointed out and credit is given to Moses as the true 
founder of Israel’s characteristic worship. To Moses is assigned the so-called “older 
Decalogue” and to the Kenites is given the credit of having furnished Israel with its 
worship of Jehovah. There is room for discussion of these and other points, as is 
inevitable in any attempt to reconstruct the religious history of a period so lacking 
in definite historical remains as that with which this book deals; but a careful reading 
of this presentation will be of great value to the average student of the Old Testament 
in general and to ministers in particular. 

Gotpin, H. E. First and Second Years in Hebrew. New York: T. Druckerman, 

1910. Pp. 254. 

This is an elementary textbook along the old lines. The progress of the student 
is made easy, but is correspondingly slow. A serious defect of the book as a guide 
for adults is the fact that the work of learning Hebrew is here made the task of the 
memory exclusively. No opportunity is given to the reasoning faculties to aid in 
the process. Words and forms are placed before the student to be learned, but no 
explanation of any kind is furnished as to the way in which such forms arise or the 
laws in accordance with which similar forms may be made. The work is better 
adapted to Jewish students than to any others. 


The New Testament and The Psalms. In the Revised Version. Standard Edition. 

New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

A new and attractive style of page commends this latest output of these pub- 
lishers. The type is large and clear and runs across the entire page instead of being 
arranged in two columns as heretofore, making the reading much easier. This edition 
is published in various forms, ranging in price from 55 cents to $5.00 each. The 
size is convenient for the pocket. Every attempt to put this best of all translations 
into the hands of more people deserves encouragement. 

ARTICLES 
Konic, Ep. ‘The Significance of the Patriarchs in the History of Religion,” The 

Expositor, September, 1910, pp. 193-207. 

The author would have us find in Abraham the real founder of Israel’s religion, 
in that his conception of God was not dependent upon images, that he repudiated 
human sacrifice, that he was conscious of the moral character of Jehovah, that he 
had an outlook of blessing for the world, and that he emphasized faith and hope. 
Marcos, Max L. ‘Complete Induction for the Identification of the Vocabulary in 

the Greek Versions of the Old Testament with Its Semitic Equivalents: Its 

Necessity and the Means of Obtaining It,’’ Journal of the American Oriental 

Society, September, 1910, pp. 301-12. 

A valuable article pointing out the necessity of gathering together and consider- 
ing carefully all the usages of any given word or phrase in the LXX in order to be 
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successful in the attempt to discover its Hebrew original. The author is rendering 
invaluable service by his studies ir this field. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


Ames, E. S. The Psychology of Religious Experience. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., r910. Pp. viiit+429. $2.50. 

An important book upon a subject of increasing interest to all students of religion. 
A review will appear later in these pages. 

FRANK, Henry. Modern Light on Immortality. Being an Original Excursion into 
Historical Research and Scientific Discovery Pointing to a New Solution of the 
Problem. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1909. Pp. 467. $1.85. 

A rapid sketch of the history of human thought concerning immortality, followed 
by a consideration of the qualities of matter as now interpreted, resulting in the con- 
clusion that an impalpable, invisible duplicate of the outer, visible body constitutes 
the imperishable part of human personality. 

Hatt, T.C. History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. New York: Scribner, 
1910. Pp. xi+605. $3.00. 

As the title implies, this book confines itself to a statement and interpretation of 
the various systems of ethics that have arisen successively within the pale of the 
Christian church. The task is a great and important one, and the author is to be 
congratulated upon the degree of success he has achieved. All students of ethics 
will need this book. 

The Unity of Religions. A Popular Discussion of Ancient and Modern Beliefs. 
Edited by J. HERMANN RANDALL AND J. GARDNER SmiTH. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1910. Pp. viii+362. $2.00. 

A series of lectures by scholars of eminence given before a men’s Bible class of 
five hundred members is here presented. The series furnishes a bird’s-eye view of 
the great religions of the world and should prove interesting to many ministers and 
laymen. 

Lyman, E. W. Theology and Human Problems. A Comparative Study of Absolute 
Idealism and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Religion. New York: Scribner, 
1910. Pp. 232. $1.00. 


A series of lectures at Yale on the Nathaniel William Taylor foundation. An 
interesting critique of two great opposing philosophies, neither of which is wholly satis- 
factory to the author. 
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